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The Decorative Mission of the Vine 


By Hamlin Garland 


Y summer home is in a land of 
wire fences, among people of 
long abiding utilitarian habit of 

mind. Outside the village the farmers 
are nearly all Germans—frugal, hard- 
working, relentless in their attack on 
nature. They have already begun to 
shave the crowns of the hills and to 
hang their fields of wheat and rye like 
rugs upon the most rugged ridges. 
They consider a tree a nuisance if it 
cannot be turned. into posts or fire- 
wood, and their roads run across the 
hills at inexorable angles. 

They use wire for fence because it 
is cheaper, and to ask one of them to 


retain a rail fence for its picturesque 
charm would make even their priest a 
candidate for the asylum whose bare 
red walls rise out of the level valley 
floor, graceless and unadorned. They 
consider a road merely in the light of 
a way to market and never as a means 
of pleasure in itself—and yet in all 
these things they are not markedly 
different from any other large class 
of the citizenry of the west. I am not 
condemning them, I am merely stating 
a fact. They are farmers, not land- 
scape gardeners, they have not the 
leisure nor the past experience to make 
them lovers of the beautiful. 
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I have watched them ravage my 
native hills and coollies with sorrow, 
knowing well that sooner or later every 
wildling spot, every grassy nook, every 
wooded slope, will be turned into soil 
for making more corn grow to feed 
more hogs, to buy more land, to feed 
more hogs, and so on in never-ending 
circles. I have several times set a 
limit to my stay in this valley, so pain- 
ful to me is the process of denudation, 
but family connections still hold me 
ihere, and of late I have been inter- 
ested to observe how bravely and 
quietly nature is fighting to repair 
this ravage. I have begun to study 
her methods as she covers the wounds 
with the grateful shade of shrubs; 
especially have I watched her veil her 
shame with the tracery of vines. Each 
vear as I return to the hills to ride 
about the lanes I call my wife’s atten- 
tion to the upspringing wild flowers 
heside the road, and to the silent, shy 
hut steady missionry of the various 
creeping plants, especially the beautiful 
and hardy native creeper, the woodbine. 

In the early days the roads all ran 
along the ereeks of the coollies, near 
the willows where the blackbird sang 
across the meadow, where the phlox 
and the tiger-lilies bloomed, keeping to 
the natural course, winding in pleas- 
ant curves, a joy to traverse. Now 
they crawl up one hill, turn a sharp 
angle and plunge down. They are 
stark, wounding, wasteful of horse- 
flesh and utterly wearisome to travel. 
Were it not for the yearly growth of 
wild flowers—“weeds” they are called 
—these lanes would be _ intolerable. 
They are at present places of striiggle, 
of drama, of survival and of victory, 
and thus interest me quite in the same 
way that the right-of-way of the rail- 
road does, for there, too, a modest yet 
hardy attempt is being made to hide 
the slashing of the plowshare of 
trade, the depressing trail of the car 
of progress. 

As I ride these lanes I watch with 
joy the woodbine making use of the 
wire fence. Rising obscurely, unac- 
countably, beside a post far from com- 
panions, it sends out lateral shoots 
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along the wires—barbed and cruel— 
and year by year extends its exquisite 
tracery till the thing that was ugly and 
menacing, type of the selfish and sor- 
did, has become a thing of beauty. All 
the summer it swings a waving curtain 
of green and in autumn becomes a 
glorious banner of crimson and gold 
and bronze, teaching the inexpugnable 
beauty of nature’s intention, just as 
along the railway it now and then 
mounts a telegraph pole or spreads up 
and across a “cut.” Now and then the 
farmers attack and destroy it—and yet 
it returns each spring with the good 
green grass. 

Once I passed a building, an electric 
power house, which was ugly as a brick 
kin, a thing devoid of form, of every 
line of grace, an assault to the eyes, a 
distress to the mind, by reason of its 
association of heat and dust and smell. 
Last year I saw this building again— 
and lo, what a change—it was covered 
with a vine, displaying a thousand 
cool, shining, aromatic leaves—a de- 
light to every sense; and seeing it, I 
again exulted over the splendid mission 
of the vine. 

In July of last year I made a trip 
to St Louis in a houseboat from La 
Crosse, a joyous trip on a great and 
splendid waterway. The Mississippi 
is very beautiful even to-day, for the 
hand of man has not yet been able to 
entirely debase it to his utilitarian 
uses, but while the nature side of the 
river is serenely satisfying, the bleak, 
blank walls of the towns, the staring 
ugliness of the warehouses and wharves 
and railway stations, are like harsh 
strokes of the fist in the midst of a 
solemn piano sonata; and yet how 
easily they could have been made less 
ugly, less barren. 

The one grateful touch so far as 
all the buildings along this river are 
concerned were the locks at Keokuk. 
There the government, strange to say, 
had planted grass and trees, and vines 
were creeping up the stone walls, giving 
charm and a certain suggestion of age, 
of history; all else was barren of grace. 
It was fine to see, also, how the wild 
vines spread above the sharp stones of 
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the embankment a 
softening garment 
of green. 

My lecturing 
takes me to many 
schools and inland 
colleges, and I am 
wways grateful to 
tle unknown bene- 
ficiaries who have 
had the taste, the 
courage, to plant 
vines, even if they 
do “decay the 
bricks,” for most of 
these buildings in 
these centers of 
light and learning 
remain as bleak and 
as the railway 
stations, notwith- 
standing the ease 
with which they 
could be made a joy 
instead of an irri- 
tation, like the 
power house I saw 
on Long Island 
sound. This is the 
(jecorative mission 
of the vine, to cover 
the naked ugly 
walls of the un- 
esthetic and often 
monstrous buildings of American com- 
merce. To call once again attention 
to this eager, impatient, swelling desire 
on the part of nature is the intent of 
this writing. 

I recall what joy I took, when I first 
went to Boston, in the vine-clad walls 
of the buildings in Copley square, 
notably Phillips Brooks’ church. I 
watched these vines flame and fade 
from day to day as autumn came on, 
with regret and wonder—they were 
so beautiful. 

A large part of the pleasure I took 
in English houses and public buildings 
was due to their vines, for English 
architecture is by no means always 
beautiful in itself. Mexican patios 
owe a lage part of their charm to 
their glorious vines. The exterior of 


A honeysuckle embowered porch 


the hacienda may be bare and hot in 
the sun, but within, the sprangle of 
palms, the tinkle of falling water, and 
the deep, grateful festoons of the vines 
soothe and gratify. I know of nothing 
more dramatic than this passage from 
the blinding heat and dust of a Mex- 
iean street to the rest and peace of the 
inner private court. I think of Cuer- 
navaca, of Coyuca, of Tacubaya, and 
their vines and their flowers appeal 
more strongly to me than even their 
cathedrals. 

“What can we do to improve our 
American villages?” was the question 
debated in a recent magazine. The 
answer is simple. Paint out the ac- 
cursed green-blue-pink and the jaun- 
diced-yellow of your jigsaw cottages, 
simplify their lines and color, and sow 
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The garden from the veranda, described on Pages 388-389 


grass and plant flowers and shrubs 
and vines. 

I am looking out as I write upon 
the brick extension of a city house—a 
perfectly hideous thing in itself—but 
through somebody’s care it is covered 
closely with an exquisite network of 
ivy. Its roots are hidden by the 
pavement, its stem is dusty and dead, 
and yet each summer it is not merely 
clothed in beauty, but the walls are 
kept cooler by this hardy, humble 
thing that demands so Jittle and gives 
so much. It suggests what the alleys 
of our towns and cities might be with 
a little eare, an hour’s thought. There 
is no expense involved, only a little 
care, a pleasant journey to the wood- 
land and six inches of space, a break in 
the pavement. 

In our mad haste to build big cities 
we utterly forget to build beautifully. 
We have not yet learned that cities are 
places in which to live as well as 
centers in which to do_ business. 


Everywhere we have left out the thing 
that really counts in the long run. 
The successful man is by no means 
always the happy man, for his success 
may not have added to the happiness 
and beauty of his world, but the man 
who has made his pathway more allur- 
ing to those who come after him has 
pleasant memories within himself, no 
matter if his neighbors fail of tribute. 
To plant a tree is almost always to 
plant for someone else, for the future, 
but the vine, more gracious, is swift 
to bless the hand that gives it place 
and nourishment; a year or two of 
grace and it is ready to bless the hand 
that set it in place. 

Nature here in America is very 
beautiful, very dignified, overwhelming 
the European with its largeness and 
splendor, but nearly all that we call 
civilization has been of ugly temper, a 
perversion, a cruel assault, a making of 
wounds, a despoliation and a ravage 
(1 hope this is sufficiently sweeping), 
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Another garden, viewed from a veranda. 


and the task before this generation or 
the next generation is to repair this 
ravage, to restore so far as possible the 


charm of the wild. We must change 
our aim, we must consider our land a 
place to be happy in as well as a place 
to make money'in. We must give as 
well as take, build beauty as well as 
destroy it. We must learn how to love 
nature, having lost the violence of our 
fear and hate of her; to make our 
ravages as tender and respectful as 
may be, in short, to cover the wounds 
we have been forced to make by means 
of the vine and the tree. 

I am the more zealous—even vehe- 
ment—in my advocacy of this because 
Tam of those who have but lately risen 
to these perceptions. I have always 
loved the wild things, but I have not 
always had the courage to cry out 
against the utilitarian. I have not 
even been able in any large degree to 
carry out my enthusiasms, but this I 
can say, I have never failed of appre- 
ciation of those whose practice is better 
than my precept. I have only just 
begun to be able to embody a few of 
my plans, but that by no construction 
lessens the value of my plea. 


Pages 388-389 


It is said of the late Sterling Morton 
of Nebraska that he always besought 
every man he met to “plant trees”; 
that was because he felt the barrennes: 
of the treeless west. I would add “and 
vines,” because I would cover the 
naked walls and drape the trees. Tree= 
and vines will cover a great deal of 
bad architecture. 

There are almost no excuses for 
barren walls. Wes.do not need to 
import vines from England, shrubs 
from Japan, nor flowers from Mexico. 
Our own native wild plants and vines 
are at our doors, ready to weave their 
enchanting veil of beauty over our 
blunders, our mistakes, our poverty of 
resource. Go to the meadows, the 
swamps, the roadside, and invite them 
in to help you make life better worth 
living. Study their needs, their habits. 
and apply their courage and their grace 
to your walls, your porticoes, your 
decayed and dilapidated outhouses, 
and your porches will become bowers 
of fragrance and shade, vour lawns a 
delight. And you will furthermore 
preserve to your children a few of the 
exquisite wild flowers now swiftly 
bowing to the sickle and the plow. 
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Figure 1. Arch covered with Kentish hops 


With a clear knowledge that I am 
writing as a newly born enthusiast, I 
repeat ca]l back all of nature that can 
exist side by side with the absolute 
necessities of your daily life in village 
or city, and your joy in living will 
be increased and the minds of your 
children enriched by an association 
with their suave and benignant sur- 
roundings. 


My Rustic Arches 


By James E. Tyler, England 


HE garden of my present abode 
had been sadly neglected, and I 
determined to transform the place 

at as little cost as possible. My first 
idea was that of an arch from disused 
gas pipes, covered with one or another 
of the quick-growing creepers. Having 
obtained some one and one-quarter-inch 
old pipe from a gas works for a trifle, 
I cut them into eight and one-half-foot 
lengths and drove them into the 


ground about two and one-half feet, 
one on each side of the path, so that 
six feet still remained above ground. 
I then procured a piece of round iron 
rod a little smaller than the bore of 
the pipe and bent it in a semicircle, 
again bending it six inches at either 
end until at right angles. These 
straight ends were inserted in the 
pipes one on each side and plugged or 
wedged up with pieces of wood driven 
in to make them secure. Give this 
two or three coats of paint and your 
arch is ready for planting the climbers. 
In this country one of the fastest grow- 
ing climbers is the Kentish hop, but 
this unfortunately dies down each 
year. Each one, of course, must select 
his own climber, bearing in mind that 
the quicker growing the climber, the 
sooner the arch will be covered. 

Figure 1 shows my arch as covered 
with Kentish hops. So my first at- 
tempt was successful. 

I next turned my thoughts to an- 
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other form, which may 
truly be called rustic, being 
made from wood in its nat- 
ural state. From a wood 
merchant I procured some 
ash, chestnut, or similar 
poles measuring some six- 
teen to twenty feet long. 
These are really young 
trees, the thickest part be- 
ing about four inches in 
diameter, which have been 
cut down to clear part of a 
wood. They still have the 
bark on them, the young 
shoots having been trimmed 
off. They are not very ex- 
pensive. I also obtained 
some smaller stakes, such as 
we use for raspberry canes. 
These are used for filling in 
purposes. A glance at Fig- 
ure 2 will, I think, en- 
lighten as to the poles and 
stakes. In making a single 
arch I would suggest using 
the thinner ones. Cut them 


Figure 2. 


Figure 3. Frame of summer house 


Frame for arch 


into nine-foot lengths, 
point the ends with a small 
axe, and give these points 
a good coating of gas tar to 
prevent the moisture from 
the ground getting into the 
poles. If in no hurry to 
erect, give a second coat, it 
will pay for the doing. 
First drive in the poles 
marked A B C D in the 
order named, so that A and 
B stand about seven feet 
out of the ground and the 
other two about six feet. 
The crossbar, E, should 
next be added, and then the 
angular or arch pieces, F 
and G. To do this take two 
of the smaller stakes, and, 
crossing them six or eight 
inches from the ends, se- 
cure with a nail and fix on 
the poles previously driven 
in. Then fill in according 
to your own taste. A set 
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form for embellishing or filling in can 
hardly be given; one must leave it to 
the ingenuity and the taste of the 
builder. However, it is well to bear 
this in mind, that in nailing on these 
pieces, holes should be bored for the 
nails, otherwise the wood is sure to 
split. 

A permanent summer house had 
been erected on the higher level, set 
back somewhat from the front edge 
and approached by a flight of concrete 
steps. This summer house being small 
had often proved itself inadequate, o 
1 decided to build an annex in the 
shape of a double arch containing 
seats. The illustration (Figure 3) will, 
| think, speak for itself. The main 
posts must be of a substantial char- 
acter, as they are to bear the weight of 


the seats. Of course the house looks, 
bare in the illustration because photo- 


graphed as soon as erected and before 
creepers’ had been planted, but with 
fast growing creepers the poles could 
be well covered in a couple of seasons. 
If expense is no object a better sub- 
stitute for the poles and stakes is 
peeled oak timber-top. This is easily 
obtainable but rather more trouble to 
fit together. When finished it is far 
more durable. 


The Small Suburban Garden 


By Francis Durando Nichols 


O the householder who is obliged 
to content himself with a quarter 
(fifty by two hundred feet) or a 

half (one hundred by two hundred 
feet) an acre of land, I wish to devote 
this article and to show, with illustra- 
tions, and with practical and helpful 
ideas, what can be done with small 
plots of ground. 

The veranda, which is now more a 
separate room, should have a pleasant 
outlook, and, if possible, a view of a 
garden, well planted with flowers, so 
that there may be a continued bloom 
from early spring till late in the 
autumn. 

Vines and climbing plants of all 
kinds add much to the appearance of 
a veranda, but they should be grown 
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on a trellis, and it is well to place the 
trellis in front of the posts, or columns, 
and not to plant vines which have too 
heavy leaves. Honeysuckle, Virginia 
creeper and clematis, in purple and 
white, are excellent for the piazza, and 
to be patriotic, and to add a little 
brilliant coloring to the scheme, crim- 
son ramblers may be planted in with 
the vines. The corners about the steps 
and side of the piazza may be filled in 
with a group of hardy hydrangeas 
with good effect. 

It will be impossible to have in- 
discriminate growing of flowers, and 
evergreens, on the one hand, or what 
is known as potted plants in carpet 
beds on the other hand, and_ the 
natural beauties of the landscape are 
out of the question within the close 
confines of such a plot, accordingly it 
becomes more and more the prevailing 
opinion that it is better, therefore, in 
the more immediate environment of 
any house, to let the order and plan 
bring the garden into closer relation to 
the building to which it forms the 
setting. 

The illustrations presented herewith 
show garden views from respective 
verandas. These gardens are laid 
out in a geometrical form, and the 
flower beds are separated by walks, 


~- which are built by digging a trench 


sixteen inches deep, and filling the 
same in with furnace ashes, and then 
top-dressing the whole with a_ little 
crushed stone, or beach gravel. The 
walk has a grassed sod edging ten 
inches wide which forms the outline 
of the flower beds. These flower beds 
were covered with plenty of good 
manure, and were then well dug over 
so that the soil might be well ‘mixed. 

The beds are planted with peren- 
nials. I most certainly advise the use 
of hardy perennials, for the reason 
that they practically take care of them- 
selves, and after dying down in the 
fall, they spring into life in the 
following spring with an_ increased 
growth; thus the growth is continual. 
If annuals are used, the planting is 
required to take place each year, and 
the sowing, which must necessarily 
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take place in the spring, does not reach 
its full growth till the autumn, when 
in a very short time it is cut down by 
the early frost. 

Inside the edging, which should be 
well clipped, alyssum can be well 
planted, for it is low in stature, white 
in color, and profuse in growth. In 
these beds, within the confines of a 
grassed edge, may be planted peren- 
nials, such as asters in colors of blue. 
pink and white, phlox, foxglove, snap- 
dragon, columbine, double English 
daisy, marigolds and golden glow— 
one short in growth, and the other tall. 
both presenting a golden hue to the 
color scheme. Each should be planted 
in masses and together. There are also 
Canterbury bells, candytuft, which is 
of low growth and should be given a 
place if it can be spared, forget-me- 
nots, primroses, hollyhocks, in those 
beautiful shades of pink, chrysanthe- 
mums, in their deep colors of red, 
yellow and white, and any number of 
such plants, which are hardy ané 
which can be purchased from one dollar 
and twenty-five cents to one dollar and 
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fifty cents per dozen plants. Seeds of 
the foregoing plants can be purchased 
at the average price of five cents per 
package, and should be planted in the 
fall to insure results for the following 
season. Jonquils, daffodils and nar- 
cissus are excellent plants to grow for 
early flowers. 

If there is a rear fence, as in the 
case of one of the gardens shown in 
the pictures, I would suggest that an 
inexpensive pergola be built which may 
be composed of five by five-inch posts, 
placed eight feet apart, and in one or 
two rows, as one may wish. If the latter 
scheme is adopted, which I advise, a 
four by six plate may be carried on a 
line with the posts, and from one end 
to the other, and across this can be 
placed two by four with cut-ends, with 
pergola. effect. The whole~should be 
painted white, or dark bottle green; [ 
recommend the latter color, for the 
reason that it is cheaper in the long 
run, and is more appropriate for a place 
of this character. Plant on the rear 
line of posts various kinds of grape- 
Vines as you may select, and train these 


An unsightly spot beautified at very slight cost. 


The central bed has three dark red castor beans in 
the center, surrounded by one row each of three different varieties of canna, scarlet geraniums for 


border. There are scarlet geraniums in the four oblong beds. Next the fence were planted 
five cents worth of morning glory seed, just outside it a row of castor beans (five cents’ 
worth of seed), with five cents’ worth of sweet alyssum planted as a border. Castor 


bean plants thinned out from this bed were used to disguise the bicycle shed in rear 
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Showing the possibilities of an arbor of woodbine, ivy or other vine 


around the posts and over the slats 
which cover the pergola, and at the 
front line of posts, toward the house, 
plant rose bushes of the climbing 


variety, which may be successfully 
grown, and form a very pleasing setting 
against a green background. 

The rear fence can be hidden with a 
privet hedge, but this requires a great 
deal of care and brings no return for 
one’s labor, as the grapevine scheme 
does. The clothes yard may be in- 
closed the same as the pergola, or may 
form a part of it. A very satisfactory 
and interesting scheme and one that 
costs nothing except the performance 
of.the work, is to go to the woods and 
select a quantity of ferns of the differ- 
ent varieties and plant them in groups 
along the shady side of the house or 
veranda. These grow profusely, take 
care of themselves and give a very 
effective result. 


The division lines of the grounds 
may be well broken, and yet kept dis- 
tinct, by a proper grouping of the hardy 
hydrangeas and peonies, which should 
be brought forward and in front of the 
former. The same treatment may be 
utilized at the front entrance, and in 
the corners of the plot at the front, 
groups of .pine may be satisfactorily 
grown. With this treatment, a very 
dignified and refined atmosphere is im- 
parted to the place, and a key to the 
whole scheme of the estate is furnished. 

One should study a little of plants, 
how they should be grouped, how 
effective certain coloring will be in cer- 
tain spots, and one should realize how 
certain combinations will add to the 
effect of one part, or how insufficient 
they may be one to the other. All 
plants should be grouped -in single 
colors and no combination of colors 
should ever be permitted. 
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THE MERMAID 


BY ABRIE FARWELL BROWN 


WITH DECORATIONS BY ‘ALDEN PEIRSON 


Once there lived a fair Mermaiden 
Far, far down in a cave of the sea; 
* Bright her lips as the scarlet coral, 
And her hair was green as could be. 
Like a fish she swam through the water, 
Like a fish a tail she wore; 
And she loved a human baby 
Playing on the sandy shore. 
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Filled with jou the fair Mermaiden 
Sang to him in the sweetest tone: 
“Little earth-child will you love me, 
Will you come to be my own?” 
But the child heard not her singing 
’"Mid the roaring of the waves, 
Saw no lovely Mermaid beckon 
To the happy coral caves. 


Sadly swam the fair Mermaiden 
Back again to her lonely home, 

Where she wept a sea-maid’s teardrops, 
Pearls as bright as ocean foam. 

One white pearl in a shell was, hidden 
Which a billow bore to land; 

Tossed it where the child was playing, 
Close beside his careless hand. 
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N every magazine of large circulation, 
there are at least a hundred examples 
of what is called “straight photog- 

raphy” and added to this there are many 
combination drawings where photographs 
are combined with wash drawings, pen 
and ink, or charcoal and crayon sketch- 
ing. This work is done by the artists 
in the employ of the magazine and 
advertising agencies, and is quite sep- 


arate and apart from the photographic 
work. Illustrated advertisements are 
worth vastly more than the plain type 
“ads,” for the pictures invariably deco- 
rate, attract, explain and emphasize. 
They have the power to arrest the hur- 
ried glance and lead the reader naturally 
and gracefully into the text, which he 
might otherwise have passed over un- 
noticed. Photographs made from life. 
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MONEY FROM THE HOME CAMERA 


Worthy of the choicest subject 


the action caught at the proper moment, 
al expression, gesture or motion de- 
scribes more in an instant by the 
camera’s record than an artist could 
infuse into his drawing after many 
hours of patient study and hard work. 
This means also that the picture can be 
produced at a nominal cost where the 
drawing would be an expensive under- 
taking, and after all the labor it might 
be rejected. by the advertiser. Then, 
too, there is an atmosphere of realism 
about a photograph that a drawing or 
painting lacks, and this goes to convey 
to the reader the real person in the true 
act of doing that which the manufac- 
tured article is intended for. 

For the amateur who has some origi- 
nality of thought and who is a good 
operator with the camera the field of 
advertising photography is always open, 
aud to-day more than at any other time 


the demand for striking and original 
photographie illustrations for advertis- 


“ing is growing. Pictures of children, 


pretty women and young girls in artistic 
and characteristic poses that can be 
adapted to advertisement illustration, 
children with dogs, cats and other pets 
who have been caught by the camera, 
will often produce results that will ap- 
peal to the advertiser, even if the subject 
does not directly apply to the goods he 
manufactures. The attraction is the 
feature sought, and the picture which 
will arrest the eye and thus cause the 
advertisement to be read will always 
win. 

It is often difficult to secure the proper 
studies for really fine work; it is not 
every model that possesses the symmet- 
rieal figure, beauty, ease of carriage, 
expressive features, indeed, that com- 
bination of graces so seldom found in 
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Silhouette: ‘‘More light on the subject of 


nature. When such is found the results 
photographically are a success if handled 
in the right manner. After all, the pic- 
ture is the creation of the artist and 
the artist photographer, who studies 
light, color and contrast in the compo- 
sition of the qualities that go to make 
up the perfect photographie picture. 

The ordinary photograph, the record, 
is not the one the advertiser and the 
advertising agent are looking for; that 
ean be produced by most anyone with 
a camera. To merge the real with the 
ideal in such proportions as to lift- a 
picture above the commonplace, to single 
out from a page of reading matter the 
vital point and give it emphasis, to sug- 
gest, invite and attract, to crystallize all 
this and more into an illustration, that 
is art, the art of photography in adver- 
tising. Such are the pictures that are 
sought after. 


All advertising has its own peculiar 
problems, and the advertiser his set ways, 
until sometimes, perhaps, a good picture 
comes along and upsets his old way. of 
thinking. The unusual picture will do 
this for the 'man or concerns that have 
advertised for years. 

In the production of successful pic- 
tures the amateur has a very broad field, 
for without limitations his creative and 
fertile mind can grasp many features 
of life that are beautiful and worthy 
the work in producing them. Not being 
tied down to a studio nor limited to 
surrounding conditions, he has the ad- 
vantage of nature’s settings, and the 
whole world to work in. The child in 
the yard in some pretty action, the 
young woman in the fields or forest, 
at the seashore or on the lake, all present 
opportunities for pictures that may be 
available for advertising. Whether for 
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arailroad ad,a brand 
of breakfast food or 
an unbreakable doll, 
it matters not, so 
long as the picture 
is good and holds the 
interest from the 
reader's standpoint. 
The thousands of 
amateurs who are 
always on the “still 
hunt” for “good 
shots” are just as 
liable to get a fair 
price for their best 
pictures as the man 
who caters especially 
to the advertising 
world; and it is not 
an unusual thing for 
a good picture to 
command anywhere 
from twenty-five to 
fifty dollars, if it ap- 
peals strongly to the 
advertiser, and can 
be sold to him with 
full rights and pub- 
lication privileges. 
Lithographers and 
book publishers are 
frequent buyers. 


HOME CAMERA 


Blossoms 


For the shoe manufacturer 


Show cards, calendars, boxes, 
hangers and small picture cards 
all require original ideas, either 
in photography or drawings, 
and photographs are much in 
demand among color workers. 
An artistic head for a calendar 
sometimes brings as high as a 
hundred dollars, and in some in- 
stances has commanded much 
more than this, according to the 
edition, or the number of calen- 
dars to be printed. Some of the 
large insurance companies issue 
over a million calendars each 
year, and some of the patent 
medicine and sarsaparilla con- 
cerns print upwards of five mil- 
lions. It is the exceptional pho- 
tograph, however, that will com- 
mand the high price, and the 
greatest number of them will 
sell between five and twenty-five 
dollars, to the manufacturers 
who advertise in the magazines 
and periodicals. 

One's own ideas will sometimes 
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A demonstration of home surgery 


clash with those of another; this must 
be so, for many minds are working 
along the same lines and all are endeav- 
oring to produce something superior to 


that which has been done. This is of 
course unavoidable in photography, as 
it is in literature, for two authors’ 
thoughts will often take the same course, 
and it will seem as though they must 
have compared notes, while in reality 
they are unknown to each other, and 
rerhaps thousands of miles apart. 
Each of the hundreds of articles of 
merchandise advertised. will open sug- 
gestions for photographic illustration 


which the person with the camera ean 
grasp and work out for his pleasure ai: 
possible profit, since many dollars are 
made on the outside by those who are 
watching the opportunity to snap the 
advertising picture. The person who 
takes this up for possible profit shou) | 
not be discouraged with the first results 
if they come out bad; keep at it ani 
produce the picture you feel is a winner, 
then medestly show it to some adver- 
tising concern or a friend, perhaps, who 
may know of someone liable to use it. 
Do not sit down and wait until that 
one is disposed of, however, but get other 
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Flowing locks 


ideas together and begin to 
thresh them out and “boil 
them down,” and finally to 
group them with the camera. 
You may think your sweet- 
heart, your sister or your, wife 
a perfect subject for the idea 
you have in mind, and no 
doubt she may be from -your 
standpoint, but do not be dis- 
couraged if the picture is 
turned down; the public may 
not always see and feel as you 
do, for what appeals to one 
does not always appeal to an- 
other in the same way. 

Should you have ideas along 
the line of designing, a sug- 
gested make-up for an “sd” 
would enhance the value of 
the photograph as a fitting pic- 
ture for certain goods or prep- 
arations, It is not compul- 
sory. however, that anything 
but the plain photograph be 
shown, 

Design always. adds a fea- 
ture to the photograph and 
decorates it, and before a print 
is shown to an advertiser, the 


advertising agent usually has 
a rough drawing or some let- 
tering made in connection 
with the picture to bind it 
and show its possible relation 
to the space it will occupy in 
the magazine. One or two of 
the illustrations herewith will 
show how this is done, and 
may possibly suggest some 
idea that may be followed by 
the amateur. The best ideas 
along the decorative lines, 
however, can be seen in the 
advertisements in the current 
magazines, for they are not the 
production of a few minds, but 
those of many all over the 
country, and through them a 
comprehensive idea can be had 
of the work in the concrete. 
Ideal heads intended for 
calendars, and on which the 
hopes of the photographer ran 
high, will sometimes be rele- 
gated to the small space “ad” 
for a face powder, a massage 
cream or a hair tonic; while 
the more modest picture that 
did not seem to fill you with 


Available in many ways 
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Beauty and utility 


any great hopes may be lifted to the 
twenty-five or fifty-dollar position as a 
colored hanger or a show card. 

The silhouette effect, “More light on 


the subject of .? is made with a 
powerful lamp behind the figure which 
illuminates a white background and gives 
the desired result. It is adapted to al- 
most anything the advertiser wishes to 
bring before the public, and makes a 
strong picture both from its original 
and the technical standpoint. 

Dummy pictures are frequently avail- 
able for various uses, and are not made 
with an idea for any one article. The 
girl in the drapery might be holding a 
watch, a small article of some descrip- 
tion, or anything that is too small to 
show a photograph of in itself, for it 
might be quite uninteresting; but the 
girl in the loose-fitting drapery and with 


the band across the hair will 
arrest the attention long enough 
to give the type a chance, and 
the reader will then know why 
she is there and what she is hold- 
ing. 

Just a few words in closing 
about the new law relating to 
photographs of individuals or 
groups for display, advertising, 
publication or publie distribution, 
In September, 1903, a law was 
passed in New York state mak- 
ing it a misdemeanor to publish, 
display for business purposes or 
sell a photograph of anyone, 
without their written consent and 
permission. This law is very 
strong and cannot be evaded. 
Residents of other states will 
do well to familiarize themselves 
with their laws. There have been 
lawsuits and deplorable misunder- 
standings about the use and privy- 
ileges of personal photographs, 
and many people were hurt so- 
cially and in a business way by 
having an unsanctioned display 
made of their photographs. Do 
not take chances with anyone's 
picture, whether you made it or 
not, and before using it or dis- 
posing of it for advertising pur- 
poses, get the written consent of 
the original sitter under date, 
and if possible specify what the 
picture is to be used for. This 
will avoid any possible misunder- 
standing at a future time, for 
people sometimes forget what 
they said or agreed to verbally 
a year or two ago. A lithographic, ad- 
vertising or printing concern will de- 
mand the release of the photograph for 
publication before they will publish or 
purchase it, so it is as well to get this 
document when the pictures are mace, 
for some people change their minds. 

Photographs can be submitted to the 
advertising agencies or direct to large 
advertising manufacturers, many of 
whom can be found in the large cities 
all over the United States. Competi- 
tions are frequently advertised, and 
sometimes the prizes are well worth try- 
ing for. Lithographic concerns buy good 
photographs. When sending in your 
pictures always put a price on the back, 
with your address plainly written, and 
advise the people you send them to to 
return them by express (collect), other- 
wise you may not get them back. 
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“JT hate to leave you, child"’ 


The Conference Men 


By Edith Hill 
With Illustrations by R. Kirby 


A True Story 


HE house had often been described 
by two short words, “Neat and 
plain.” These same words would 

have applied with equal accuracy to the 
small Janet. 

As she stood before her mother, the 
picture of meek attention, her little 
hands were clasped behind her back and 
her obedient eyes followed every move 
of her mother’s lips; for fear her ears 
might miss some of the important 
directions intended for them. 

The busy little mother used to say 
very often: “Katharine has so little 
feeling of responsibility that it is hard 


to trust her, even though she is ten, 
and the oldest. But Janet! well, 1 
always know just where to find Janet.” 

What more could a busy mother say 
than that: “I always know just where 
to find Janet.” 

So Janet, though only eight, was 
assuming the cares of the house, and 
taking orders for the day. 

“Now the rooms are all swept and 
the beds made up fresh, and I’m leav- 
ing the dusting for you, child. I’ve 
told Katharine to scrub the porches 
when she gets home. But you must 
wash the dishes and get the dusting 
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done, and I’ll be home just as soon as 
I can. There’s plenty of bread and 
milk and baked apples; if I’m not home 
by dinner time you can have a lunch. 
And when the baby wakes, don’t forget 
her milk; it’s in the first pan on the 
second shelf. Her 
clean dress is on my 
bed.” 

“But, mother,” 
the child broke in, 
“spose those people 
get here.” 

“Janet, don’t talk 
nonsense! They are 
not coming till 6, 
and I certainly hope 
to be at home long 
before that. I sup- 
pose I was a goose 
to say take 
them, but the 
church must have 
its conferences and 
it’s little enough | 
can do to help 
them. Besides, 3 = 
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the front of the house will be all 
tidy if anything happens. *Cause first 
thing I know itll be 12 and then 
we'll all be hungry, and if all the 
work’s in the kitchen anyhow, [ll be 
right here to see to things.” 

It is a compar- 
atively simple busi- 
ness to dust and 
make things tidy in 
a house where fur- 
niture is scarce and 
plain, and_ bric-a- 
brace is an unknown 
thing. It is simple, 
even when hand- 
are tiny and arms 
very short. But 
babies! they are a 
different matter. 

Janet was tiptoc- 
ing back to her 
dishes with a com- 
fortable feeling 
about the rest of 
the house, when a 
cry from the baby 


there’ll only be “SS called her upstairs. 
two.” Janet Her little spirit re- 


The mother had 
reached the door while she spoke, and 
somehow the child’s face with its 
straight hair and direct gray eyes 
looked very pathetic and lonely and 
brave. 

“T hate to leave -you, child,” she 
said, as she bent to kiss her, “but I 
don’t see any other way.” 

Janet turned to assume her duties 
before the loneliness should grow so 
tense as to make her dread the empty 
house. Suddenly she wheeled about as 
a thought struck her. 

“Mother!” she called, “have you got 
crackers on, your list? You know 
there’s soup.” 

“Bless you, child, what a mind you 
have for things! I'd forgotten them 
entirely.” And after making a hasty 
note on her grocery list she hurried on. 

Back in the house, Janet was having 
an argument with her little self. “Tl 
do these dishes first, and save the dust- 
ing till last. It’s fun to do that when 
you know all the hard work’s done. 
No! Ill do the dusting first so that 


belled. Why shoukl 
that child choose to take a half-time 
nap on the day when she had so many 
things to do? Other days she wel- 
comed that waking cry and had even 
been suspected by her mother, some- 
times, of aiding in the awakening; so 
eager was her desire to take the child 
outdoors to play. But to-day things 
were different. Still, like the tactful 
little mother that she was, she showed 
a smiling face, and taking the fat, 
rosy baby in her arms, and the clean 
dress in her teeth, she trudged down- 
stairs to that center of operations, the 
kitchen. 

“Who’s knocking: at this time of 
day?” she exclaimed half aloud as a 
rap sounded through the room. With 
the baby still in her arms and the dress 
in her teeth she opened the door. 

“Please, ma’am,” began a whining 
voice, but it went no further. The big, 
rough tramp to whom it belonged had, 
perhaps, a spark of humor in his 
make-up, for he grinned when he saw 
first the large baby and then the very 
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THE CONFERENCE MEN 


small nurse, and he asked in a differ- 
ent tone: “Where’s your mother?” 

Janet hesitated for just one second, 
then she said, as boldly as her sinking 
heart permitted: “She’s gone to town 
to do the marketing.” 

“And left you to look after things? 
You poor young “un!” and the tramp 
turned away. 

Work was progressing nicely in spite 
of the alarm caused by the appearance 
of the tramp: and Janet was glad when 
John kept running into the house to 
tease the baby and to ask her for help 
in his play. Small boys of four some- 
times show a tendency to wander from 
the house, and when tramps are about, 

_it is a relief to the person in charge if 
the little boys stay near by; even if it 
is to the detriment of household affairs. 

Suddenly Janet was startled by the 
jangling of the front door bell. “It’s 
Katharine, come home and doing that 
to tease me,” she said to herself, “but 
Vil fix her and show her I’m _ not 
afraid!” She marched into the front 


hall with a firm step, and with a voice 
pitched to the hight that comes 


from 


“If you'll just go 
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a feeling of injured innocence, heavy 
responsibility and overstrained nerves, 
she called out: 

“You Kathrin! You can just go 
straight around to the back door.” 

There was a silence, so she added: 
“You needn’t think you can scare me!” 

Then she waited and listened, and to 
her horror she heard: a murmur of 
voices, and then another peal of the 
bell. Who could it be? She walked 
boldly to the door and flung it wide 
open. 

There stood three men, in min- 
isterial black she noted, with a quick 
feeling of relief that the next minute 
turned to dismay as she said to her- 
self: “Conference men!” ‘There was a 
moment’s pause and then one of them 
stepped forward and lifting his hat, 
said: 

“T fear we have made some, mistake : 
we are looking for Mrs H—’s house.” 

Janet’s hospitality rose superior to 
her trepidation as housekeeper and she 
opened the door cordially with a slight 
laugh. “Come right in, mother’s ex- 
pecting you. I thought you were my 


right upstairs’ 
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sholy would come if I could”’ 


sister when you rang the bell; she’s 


always doing things to tease me. If 
you'll just go right upstairs; yes, the 
first two rooms to the right: Pll tell 
mother you're here.” Then she flew 
back to the kitchen, leaving the three 
men to divide the two rooms as best 
they could. 

What could she do? 
An extra man! No Katharine! Why 
didn’t she come back? No dinner! 
except the kettle of soup that was 
bubbling gently on the back of the 
stove. 

Then a happy thought came to her. 
“I'll go and get Mary, of course!” and 
before she had fairly framed the words 
in her own mind, she had bundled the 
delighted baby into the Jittle red ex- 
press wagon, had given John life and 
death orders not to leave the yard, and 
was running at her best speed toward 
the negro settlement, a quarter of a 
mile away. 

But for once, Mary the ever ready, 
the always reliable, was not to be had. 
Janet found her huddled up in bed 
with a sick headache. 


No mother! 


“Land o° goodness, chile,” she ex- 
claimed, before Janet had had time to 
stammer out half of her story, “I sholy 
would come if I could. But you sce 
what [ am.” 

The child struggled with her tears. 

“But I tell you what I can do, 
honey,” the old woman went on, “I'll 
jes send my Fanny right down town 
after your ma, and she'll be back here 
mos’ foh you get home yourself.” 

The sun poured down as only a 
September sun can, and the little red 
wagon squeaked in mild but persistent 
protest, and Janet no longer made any 
effort to conceal her tears. Mary had 
spoken hopefully: but it was a long way 
to town, and even when there Fanny 
might have some difficulty in finding 
the shopper. Of course there had been 
no use in telling her fears to Mary, so 
she had wisely kept them to herself; 
and now she tried to put them aside 
and make her plans instead. 

She crept quietly in at the back gate 
lest the guests should see her and 
realize the trouble they had made by 
coming earlier than they had planned. 
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GOOD NIGHT, 


Kind little soul that she was! How 
could she know that the three men were 
standing behind the partly closed shut- 
ters watching her, only too ready to be 
of service if only she would let them? 

When the busy mother came hurry- 
ing home about 1 o’clock with a bag of 
crackers under one arm and a package 
of beefsteak under the other, she met 
Katharine at the gate. 

“What have you done about dinner?” 
she asked breathlessly. 

“Done?” queried the. small run- 
away in amazement. “Nothing. What 
should IT have done? I’m just getting 
home myself.” 

The mother groaned. “What will 
ihe church people think? What were 
they thinking of anyhow to send the 
men six hours early, and with an extra 
one at that?” 

At the door she was met by Janet’s 
anxious face. “Have you brought the 
crackers, dear? And I hope you’ve 
brought the meat with you, and there’s 
three of them ’stead of two, and, oh! 
mother, don’t tell them you weren’t 
home all the time *eause T pretended 
you were !” 

She didn’t wait to hear any more. 
As she passed through the dining room 
she noted with a sigh of relief that the 
table was prettily set. Janet was in 


the kitehen before her. 


Good Night, Dear Sun 


By Abbie Farwell Brown 


Good night, dear golden Sun, good night! 
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“Mother, is it a half cup of butter 
you put in the yellow pudding sauce ?” 

“Don’t be silly, child, there’s no time 
for pudding now.” 

But Janet gave a tired little motion 
of her hand toward the oven door, and 
her mother made haste to investigate. 
There she found potatoes baked just to 
the point of softening, a dish of stuffed 
tomatoes that had already gathered a 
delicious brown, wrinkly look, and a 
large cottage pudding just ready to be 
taken out. She turned quickly to where 
Janet stood by the fire broiling the 
steak, 

“Janet, who has been getting 
dinner ?” 

“Why, I have, mother, just I. You 
see the children have been good and 
Katharine wasn’t here to bother me, 
and I told them you were here, so T had 
to do something. J guess this steak’s 
about done, and if you'll take up the 
soup we'd better begin. 1 think there’s 
enough rice in it.” 

As the “conference men” rose from 
the table the oldest one bowed low and 
said, with a twinkle in his eve: “Mrs 
H—, will vou permit me to congratu- 
late vou on your delicious dinner?” 

But before he could say any more, 
Janet flushed and thought she heard 
the baby erving; so she slipped from 
the room. 


Hiow brave your smile has been, and bright! 
And you have tried so hard all day 


To keep the raindrop tears away. 


The hours have seemed so sad and long, 
And everything has happened wrong; 


But when the tears began to rise, 

I looked at you and wiped my eyes. 

I tried to smile like you, and be 

A little light for folk to see,— 

But may to-morrow be more bright; 


Good night, dear golden Sun, good night! 
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home, is a happy one. 


Notr—Before this issue reaches its readers, President Roosevelt will have delivered his 


By North Overton Messenger ~ 


promised 
address to the national congress of mothers. The spectacle of the “ great father,” as the Indians desig - 


nate the chief executive, reckoning his first and foremost function the guardianship of the American 


We may take issue, many of us, with his views of certain aspects of the problems 


of home life. is notions of * race suicide,” for example, we have already discussed; we believe therm 


to be based on misconceptions, and to be deplorable in their influence. 


All the same, Goop Hovsekerr- 


ING extends an enthusiastic welcome to this rousing, wholesome headship of our great household, and 
especially to President Roosevelt's movement for the abatement of the evils of divorce.—Epiror. 


HOSE who best know Theodore 
Roosevelt say that the basis of his 
many-sided character is devotion to 

the home and family. Warrior by na- 
ture, he would fight for the preservation 
of the state because thus would the home 
be preserved, and he would insist upon 
the purity of the home as the foundation 
of the state. If he combats oppressive 
combinations of eapital or industry, the 
battle is in behalf tinally of the individ- 
ual and the little group gathered around 
and dependent upon the individuals’ 
efforts, comprising the home. He re- 
gards the homely virtues as counting 
most, above riches, culture and all else, 
the virtues that are instilled in youth 
around the fireside. 

These words of Theodore Roosevelt 
illuminate this side of his character: 
“No one ean too strongly insist upon the 
elementary fact that you cannot build 
the superstructure of publie virtue save 
on private virtue. The sum of the parts 
is the whole, and if we wish to make 
that whole, the state, the representative 
and exponent and symbol of decency, it 
must be so made through the deceney, 
publie and private, of the average cit- 
izen.” 

Not long ago, addressing the bishop 
of Massachusetts, and a distinguished 
company of churchmen, gathered in the 
spacious east room at the White House, 
President Roosevelt further elucidated 
his views on the problems of home. In 
the course of his remarks he said: “Ques- 
tions like the tariff and the currency 
are literally of no consequence whatever 
compared with the vital question of 
having the unit of our social life, the 
home, preserved. If the average hus- 
band and wife fulfill their duties toward 
one another and toward their children 
as Christianity teaches them, then we 


may rest absolutely assured that the 
other problems will solve themselyes. 
But if we have solved every other prob- 
lem in the wisest possible way it shall 
profit us nothing if we have lost our own 
national soul; and we will have lost it 
if we do not have the question of the 
relations of the family put upon the 
proper basis.” 

Upon another occasion President 
Roosevelt unbosomed himse!f upon this 
subject: “The duties of peace are with 
us always; those of war are but oceca- 
sional; and with a nation as with a man, 
the worthiness of life depends wpon the 
way in which the everyday duties are 
done. The home duties are the vital 
duties. The nation is nothing but the 
aggregate of families within its border; 
and if the average man is not hard 
working, just and fearless in his dealings 
with those about him, then our average 
of publie life will in the end be low: 
for the stream can rise no higher than 
its source.” 

President Roosevelt holds that the in- 
stitution of marriage is at the very 
foundation of our social organization. 
He deplores the tendency of the age to- 
ward laxness of the marriage tie, as 
evinced by the growing number of 
divorees and the indifference of legis- 
lators in many states to the laws regu- 
lating diverces. He believes that there 
should be more vigorous laws and to that 
end has recommended in a special mes- 
sage to congress that the United States 
census bureau shall collect statistics of 
marriages and divorces in the several 
states. It may not be possible to secure 
a uniform divorce law, so that men and 
women who desire to sever the marital 
tie may not do so by traveling a few 
hundred miles into states where the laws 
are lax, but the president believes that 
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the collection of statistics will bring the 
subject to the attention of the public 
in a startling way. 

The president’s views upon so-called 
“ree suicide” are well known. Approved 
hy some, condemned by others; criticised 
and next commended, nothing that has 
eccurred sinee he first gave expression 
to them has changed his opinion. But 
» few weeks ago, in addressing some 
callers at the White House, he reiterated 
his views in these words: “One of the 
iwost unpleasant and dangerous features 
in our American life is the diminishing 
birth rate and the loosening of the mari- 
ial tie among the old native American 
jamilies. It goes without saying that 
for the race, as for the individual, no 
material prosperity, no business growth, 
no artistie or scientifie development, will 
count if the race commits suicide.” 

While it is true that President Roose- 
yelt advoeates large families, he insists 
upon the standard of home life being 
maintained at its highest notch. There 
must be no slackening of discipline, no 
matter how many the sons. The father 
and mother must be strong enough to 
hold them firmly in the training leash. 
If the loaf is but large enough for two 
and three have to divide it, why, that 
hut teaches a lesson in self-sacrifice, the 
president holds. Furthermore, it would 
stimulate the breadwinner to renewed 
endeavors to get a loaf big enough for 
all. To quote his words: 

“If you are worth your salt and want 
your children to be worth their salt, 
ieach them that the life that is not a 
life of work and effort is worthless, a 
curse to the man or woman leading it, 
a curse to those around him or her. 
Teach the boys that if they are ever to 
count in the world they will count not 
hy flinching from diffieulties, but by 
warring with and overcoming them.” 

“Work and fight” would be a suitable 
motto over the home, President Roose- 
velt thinks. Work for your bread, fight 
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for your rights. He would not give a 
snap of the finger for the man or woman 
derelict to this motto. It is his precept 
for the nation, and the nation in his 
mind is but a larger home. By fighting 
for your own rights you become more 
appreciative of the rights of others, and 
everyone knows that Theodore Roose- 
velt advocates “giving every man a 
square deal.” The foundation for “square 
dealing,” he holds, is in the home life 
of the child. In a family, the child is 
taught that it is but a part of the whole; 
that it must recognize the presence of 
others and the rights of others. It is 
taught to protect the weaker and respect 
the aged. It is taught, by experience, 
that every human being must work in 
some way, to some extent, in this world. 
All these lessons are repeated and en- 
larged in the nation, and President 
Roosevelt contends that the best citizen 
of the nation is the man who was sus- 
ceptible to the training and influence 
of a good home. 

Some people call Theodore Roosevelt 
a preacher. It will probably ‘occur to 
one, upon reflection, that President 
Roosevelt has a way of expressing in 
vigorous language thoughts that a great 
many people entertain but find little 
occasion to utter. “That’s so,” you say, 
when he drives home some vigorous sen- 
tence upon duty and good citizenship. 
The ready response comes from the fact 
that the thought was latent in your 
mind and the speaker but coined it into 
ringing metal of speech. But is it not 
a good thing to have someone flash these 
old truths upon a new sereen, from an 
eminence of prominence that makes 
them visible to all who run and read? 
Tt is hardly to he said that Theodore 
Roosevelt has found a new philosophy. 
The truisms he utters were existent, but 
it is not to be denied that he is rendering 
a service to mankind and his country 
by dwelling upon them in an era when 
the people run largely to materialism. 
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Y friend Mrs Harding has lately 

acquired a home in the suburbs, 
and is cultivating a back yard. I 
met her the other day, and found her 
an enthusiast over the possibilities of 
country life in the city. 

“No, indeed,” she declared, in reply to 
a tentative question, “Mr Harding and 
I have no yearnings for an Italian gar- 
den, with fountains and a pergola. Our 
plan is simply to make the place a para- 
dise of fruit and flowers, with fine lawn, 
plenty of shrubbery and perhaps an arbor 
or two, and a few early vegetables.” 

“And birds,” I suggested. Mrs Hard- 
ing looked a trifle taken aback. “It will 
be a paradise of birds,” I persisted, with 
the decisiveness of a man with a hobby. 

“Oh, we have plenty of birds, as far 
as that goes. They are of the variety 
that Dr Van Dyke ealls ‘little beasts.’ ” 

“I see—English sparrows. We do 
have to wage war on them more or less 
in city and country, more’s the pity.” 

“How can you wage war on an English 
sparrow, pray? I simply surrender at 
discretion.” 

“Drive them away persistently. Break 
up their nests in the eavespout or behind 
some unused window blind. Have the 
boys rig up a box trap operated by a 
string; that has a strongly deterrent 
effect. If necessary get Mr Harding to 
indulge in a little gun practice.” 

“But really, you can’t expect to have 
song birds in a city lot, can you, even in 
the suburbs ?” 

“Tt is the ideal place for them,” J 
asserted. “Birds don’t care for the 
wilderness, they prefer human socicty. 
Even cats are less dangerous than such 
enemies as squirrels and snakes—though 
I hope you don’t keep a tabby.” 

“Song birds!” repeated Mrs Harding. 
“For instance—?” she paused inquir- 
ingly. 


“For instance, a purple finch warbles 
deliciously every morning from the top 
of my pear tree.” 

“A purple finch; what does he look 
like? You remember what Grant said 
about music, that he only knew two 
tunes; one was Hail to the Chief, and 
the other wasn’t.” 

“The purple finch is a little bird not 
much larger than a chippy, with rosy 
feathers and a surprising volume of song. 
His color is carmine, with dusky streaks, 
not purple in the American sense. He 
and his mate are raising a family in the 
top of my althea hedge.” 

“Are there any other birds that build 
in your yard? Except robins, of which 
you have plenty, no doubt.” 

“Oh, ingeed there are. A pair of cat- 
birds nests every year in a big syringa 
bush. The ecatbird is one of our finest 
singers, and immensely diverting in his 
manners. The wrens occupy a_ bird- 
house, and scold and chatter and trill 
from morning to night. There are al- 
ways one or two song sparrows’ nests— 
‘Sweet, sweet; sweet, sweeter, sweetest! 
is my version of their spring air. The 
red-eyed vireo, you know, has a taste for 
village and town life; he slings his ham- 
mock from a fork of the maple tree, and 
of course the elm has its oriole, shouting. 
‘Judie! Here!’ over his cradle. As for 
the visitors and migrants, they are sim- 
ply without number. I have counted 
more than twenty species in a single day 
at the hight of the season.” 

“IT suppose your garden is a great 
attraction. Don’t you find them very 
destructive ?” 

“Undoubtedly there are a few kinds 
that take fruit, but I have set out a 
couple of mulberry trees for their espe- 
cial benefit, and until those come into 
bearing I shall continue to sell cherries 
and blackeaps for a song.” 
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mulberries. I agree with the old coun- 
tryman who said he’d as lives eat a 
caterpillar.” 

“The birds have a penchant for both 
dainties. But I don’t believe it is fruit 
and imseets alone that attract them to 
a garden. I think they enjoy the dis- 
play of flowers.” 

“Oh, who ever heard of such a thing‘ 
But of course you are making fun.” 

“Not at all. Don’t the scientists tell 
us that their brilliant coloring has come 
about through natural selection, the 
direct result of their .sensitiveness to 
beauty? If so, why they 
enjoy flowers? I, for my part, refuse 
to believe that the hummingbird and 
magnolia warbler are indifferent to my 
rose and tulip beds.” 

“You haven't mentioned the bluebirds. 
Do they ever wander so far from the 
ol homestead ¢” 

“Oh, yes, and like to build in a fenee- 
post or bird-box,. The yellow warblers 
favor us also, and take up their quarters 
in a barberry bush or a clump of wil- 


“Those are the little black-and-gold 
birds that settle down in flocks when 
the garden is full of seeds, aren’t they “” 

“No, the yellow warbler is yellow all 
over, as if it had been dipped in pale 
sunshine. You mean the goldfinch, a 
muaty-like fellow with black wings and 
tail. IIe stays with us all winter, but 

September he loses his gay plumage 
: well as his song, and appears in a 
-uit of dull olive.” 

“Is it possible? What other birds 
lnay one expect to see in the winter?” 
“Black snowbirds or juncoes, chicka- 
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Long, white processions in the guise 
Of hooded sisters, prophet-wise, 


Fair nuns ordained to silence, they 
Ilave come to celebrate this day. 


They seek the vast cathedrals all, 
And grace the proudest palace hall; 
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“They are welcome to my share of 


Easter Lilies 


By Frank Walcott Hut 


Keeps vigil in a lowly room. 
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dees, nuthatches, tree sparrows—those 
are a few that meet under my cedar 
arbor at the Sign of the Green Bench.” 

“What entertainment do you provide 
for them?” 

“Nuts, scraps of fat meat and crusts 
of bread are the usual fare. I nail up 
a piece of raw suet for those that preter 
to cat head downward, and it is occa- 
sionally discovered by a brown creeper 
or a hairy woodpecker. The saucy blue- 
jay prefers an ear of good yellow corn.” 

“Hasn’t the bluejay a bad reputation ¢ 
I think [Ive heard him accused of being 
a thief and a cannibal.” 

“He has; but how handsome he is, all 
in clear blue and white, like a January 
landscape, and quite conscious of his 
advantages! Really, one hopes that 
beauty is not only its own excuse for 
being, but also a sufficient excuse for 
such lapses from virtue as our dashing 
friend’s peceadillos.” 

“One more question: What is the best 
way to take up the study of birds?” 

“Get a blankbook and take copious 
notes. Learn to look for and see the 
characteristic features at a glance, not 
only size and color, but shape, attitude 
and distinctive movements. Observe 
some common species—the English spar- 
row, if need be—until you can describe 
it accurately, in detail, beak, voice, 
claws, everything. When you stroll coun- 
tryward, carry an opera glass, wear a 
wood-colored suit, and don’t swing your 
arms. I needn’t tell you that there are 
dozens of guides on the market, but this 
I would say: Choose a standard work, 
not a mere popular handbook. And bear 
in mind that a back yard in the suburbs 


should be a paradise of birds.” 


And you shall find them, here and there, 
Beside their chapel-shrines, in prayer. 


But ’tis a greater joy to know 


Where’er their congregations go, 


Some abbess of them, sweet of bloom, 
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Attractive and Useful Screens 


Designed by Arthur Dodds 


ICTURED herewith are two attrae- 
tive screens, which can be made at 


home without great 


large expense. The 
deseriptions which fol- 
Jow will serve as direc- 
tions for those who 
care to wndertake the 
construction of these 
useful pieces of fur- 
niture for themselves. 

The lower drawing 
shows sereen with 
whitewood frame 
stained any good color 
and covered with Jap- 
znese grass cloth held 
down with large-headed 
tacks or tin disks 
(such as tar paper 
roofs are held with) 
secured with ordinary 
tacks. 

The sereen illus- 
trated in the upper 
part of the page is 
new interesting, 
especiaily adaptable for 


diffienlty or 


dming rooms, where it not 
only covers up the ever-present 
closet doors, but is a serving 
shelf as well. The frame is o4 
oak, The shelf is attached 
across the front and the fect 
are thrown forward to secure 
a balance. The sereen is coy- 
ered from the back with burlap, 
grass cloth or leather, which 
may be decorated with a sten- 
ciled design. 

An exceedingly neat, though 
plain, screen, available for 
many places in the house, has 2 
whitewood frame covered with 
green rep or any other plain 
material, bound with = gold 
gimp, cotton gimp or leather 
galloon. The space across the 
top of each section of the sereen 
may be relieved of monotony in 
design by open squares or 
panels. This sereen has the 
advantage of the other two in 
being simpler in design, and 
therefore will be found to be 
more widely available for the 


complex uses of our modern living, es- 
pecially in the crowded dwellings of our 
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The Failure to Make a Will 


By Judge Henry A. Shute 


ILE experience of a lawyer in general 
practice brings to light peculiar 
and interesting traits of character 

in the “human warious” with whom he 
comes in contact. Avarice, niggardliness 
and kindred traits alternate with gen- 
erosity, free-handeduess and similar vir- 
tues. while carelessness and inattention 
to matters of importance certainly pre- 
dominate over accuracy and precision. 

{ think the members of my profession 
will unhesitatingly agree that the aver- 
ave human being pays the minimum of 
altention to a transaction of the first 
importanee, namely, the making of his 
will. Why this should be so is not easily 
understood or readily explained, but it 
is nevertheless a fact that a large pro- 
portion of wills are hastily drawn, ill- 

msidered, and but imperfectly ‘express 


the actual wishes and intention of the 


estators. 

A large majority of people have a 
curious reluctance to make a will or 
ven to remotely consider any subject 
oneerning their demise. The result is 
that many who really intend to make 
wills put the matter off until it is too 
late, and leave their estates to the hands 
of administrators, who do the best they 
can without the valuable guidance of a 
well considered will; or in a large per- 
centage of cases the wills are so im- 
perfectly drawn as to be invalid, or only 
sustained after the great expense and 
wearing anxiety of protracted litigation. 

Even Old Betty Higdon’s little Johnny 
put off the execution of his will to almost 
ihe last minute, when after making signs 
to move his playthings, the horse, the 
ark, the yellow bird, and the man in the 
guards, to the next eot in the hospital, 
made a final bequest of a “kiss for the 
boofer lady,” and then after having sat- 
isfactori!ly disposed of his share of the 
goods of this world, left it. 

It is popularly supposed that the 
proper drafting and legal execution of a 
will is a simple matter. No greater mis- 
take ean be made, and yet it is a mistake 
that is made every day, and which ocea- 


sions an amount of loss, expense and suf- 
fering that would scarcely be credited. 

In my own state (New Hampshire) 
it is a well defined principle of law that 
the intention of the testator should gov- 
ern in the interpretation of a will, wher- 
ever it can be clearly ascertained either 
from the words of the will itself or from 
competent extrinsic evidence bearing on 
the same. In some other states the in- 
tention of the testator can be ascertained 
solely from the words of the instrument 
itself, 

The statutory requisites of a will are 
apparently simple, and vet wills are con- 
stantly being made which are as waste 
paper from absolute carelessness and 
want of observance of the simplest requi- 
sites. 

It is no uncommon thing for a client 
to enter a lawyer's otlice to consult him 
about the validity of a simple letter of 
directions written and signed by the de- 
ceased in his lifetime, and wholly lacking 
in any of the requisites of a legal will. 

In my own practice of twenty-two 
years it has happened at least a half- 
dozen times, and within a month a young 
man from a neighboring town lost the 
‘ash value of a good farm through an 
unele’s parsimony in writing his own 
will, which was wholly guiltless of wit- 
nesses and other legal requirements, and 
as a legal instrument was fully as effec- 
tive as the traditional fowling-piece 
“without lock, stock or barrel.” 

Another curious mistake is this: In 
New Hampshire two witnesses are requi- 
site to the validity of a deed of real 
estate. From this the idea has gone 
abroad that two witnesses are sufficient 
to the legal execution of a will. and it 
is a not infrequent occurrence that ex- 
pectant and favored devisees have their 
hopes dashed by the rejection of a two- 
witness will. 

Another frequent but equally fatal 
mistake is to have the testator sign the 
will, which is then taken to a neighbor’s 
house and signed, perhaps by one witness, 
then to the house of. another neighbor, 
where possibly two other witnesses sign, 
none of them having seen the testator 


sign, or received any declaration from 
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him, The result is an invalid will and 
astonished, grieved and indignant leg- 
atees. 

The practice of employing scriveners 
or justices of the peace to draft wills is 
a dangerous one. I trust that no reader 
will consider for a moment that I im- 
pugn the motives of these very worthy 
men. I certainly do not, and do not 
desire to be so understood. Their mo- 
tives are of the best. It is only when 
they attempt to practice a very impor- 
tant branch of the law that I question 
the advisability of leaving important 
legal matters to their guidance. 

I do not complain, nor does any lawyer 
complain, of justices drafting legal docu- 
ments, inasmuch as a lawyer’s business, 
whether in country or city, is to a very 
considerable extent fed by litigation over 
defects in such instruments. Indeed, a 
brother lawyer jocularly speaks of the 
appointment of a new country justice as 
a distinct business “boost,” and gravely 
considers the advisability of sending him 
a copy of a Justice and Sheriff, express- 
ing himself as confident that in the 
ardor and dignity of a new profession 
the newly fledged “jestice” will involve 
the whole township in litigation. 

One very curious and interesting case 
arising in a neighboring town, and which 
passed through two bitterly contested 
jury trials and engaged the undivided 
attention of the supreme court in many 
hearings before the will was finally sus- 
tained, was due to a well nigh fatal blun- 
der of a local justice, under the following 
somewhat unusual circumstances. 

The testator, suffering from a broken 
Jeg and resulting lockjaw, signed a will 
under circumstances that left no doubt 
of the clearness of his mind. After he 
signed it the witnesses took it across the 
hall to the next room, where they signed 
the will. The doors between the rooms 
were open, but the position of the testa- 
tor was such that he could not see what 
the witnesses were doing, and the only 
question submitted to the jury was 
whether the will was attested in the 
presence of the testator, and upon this 
point the court instructed the jury that 
if the testator understood and was con- 
scious of what the witnesses were doing 
when they signed the will, and if he 
could have, had it not been for his physi- 
eal infirmities, readily changed his posi- 
tion on the bed, had he been so disposed, 
so as to have seen what they were doing, 
it was, as a matter of law, signed in his 
presence by the witnesses. 


The supreme court sustained the in- 
structions and the will was proved, but 
a very little trouble could have avoided 
the difficulty. 

A testator executing a will without 
proper guidance occasionally omits to 
mention a son or daughter, in which case 
the apparently forgotten one comes in 
for his share of the estate. Again, he 
more frequently forgets to mention 
children of a deceased son or daughter, 
and these, after his death, and oceasion- 
ally years after the settlement of the 
estate, appear and claim their father’s 
or mother’s interest in the estate, to 
the equal amazement and pained sur- 
prise of those who for years had been 
in undisputed possession of the property. 
Such cases are by no means infrequent, 
as every lawyer will admit. 

Again, curious complications arise 
from the difference in the laws of differ- 
ent states, as applying not only to wills 
but to the distribution of property, and 
the rights of husband and wife. 

A somewhat amusing experience of 
my own may serve to illustrate. An 
aged man died, leaving a widow, and 
two sons by a deceased wife. The will 
made no mention of the widow, who con- 
sequently under the New Hampshire law 
took one-third of the personal property 
outright after the payment of debts, and 
a life interest in one-third of the real 
estate. The younger son, a middle-aged 
man, declaimed most vehemently and 
sonorously against the injustice of a law 
that allowed a widow so large a share 
in her deceased husband’s property. 

A short time after the death of the 
father, the elder son died, leaving a 
widow, who under the law of the state 
in which he was a resident, took prac- 
tically his entire estate. Upon ascer- 
taining the fact a light dawned upon the 
younger son, and after allowing a decent 
period of mourning to elapse he entered 
vigorous suit for the hand of the younger 
lady, his sister-in-law, and shortly mar- 
ried her. During the settlement of his 
brother’s estate, some question was raised 
by the legatees under his will as to the 
proper place for proving the will, to the 
vast indignation of the newly made 
bridegroom, who loudly stigmatized the 
suggestion as a scoundrelly attempt to 
deprive a widow of her rights “under 
the law and the constitution, sir!” 

The old gentleman previously lived in 
the state that dealt more liberally with 
widows, and in not mentioning his wife 
in his will, expected her to benefit under 
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the laws of the more liberal state, while 
the younger, living in the latter state, 
but making his will in the former, doubt- 
less intended to restrict his wife to the 
less liberal provisions of the former state. 
In settling both estates I became con- 
vinced of this. If such was their in- 
tention, they both failed to secure the 
result aimed at. 

In drafting and executing wills of 
persons in extremis, I have often found 
that the relief occasioned them by the 
sulisfactory settlement of their affairs 
exercised a very marked improvement 
in their condition, and in one instance 
effected a complete cure. 

Every person capable of holding, or 
accumulating property, skould have a 
voice in its distribution after his death, 
aud this in justice to himself, his heirs 
aud beneficiaries. It seems hardly ered- 
ible that a business man who has spent 
a lifetime in hard work to accumulate 
property, who has given the best part 
of his life to careful calculation to pre- 
serve the property, will often die without 
having made any provision for its proper 
distribution, or, having made such pro- 
vision, has made it in so careless or 
slovenly a manner as to defeat his pur- 
pose, and yet the records of the.courts, 
both probate and supreme, are full of 
such cases, and the reports of every state 
are crammed with decisions against the 
validity of such testaments. 


Fancywork 


By Mary Gow Walsworth 


We put ourselves in what we do, 
Our brains are in our fingers; 
And love leaks dainty labors through, 
Like perfume where it lingers. 


A useful bit of graceful art 

‘Neath fair hands swiftly growing, 
Is of the maker’s self a part, 

And tells without her knowing. 


Odd minutes in a restful place 
In peaceful hand employment, 

Shall soothe the heart, add many a grace, 
And yield your friends enjoyment. 


The Truth About It 


By J. L. Rittenhouse 


In a cottage Love may dwell, 
But cottages cost money; 
Love grows lean unless he’s fed 

On potatoes, meat and bread, 
As well as flowers and honey. 


THE BUSINESS 


SIDE 
The Adulteration of Olive Oil 


By Professor Louis B. Allyn 
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Of all vegetable oils, that of the olive 
is pre-eminently first in point of food 
value. The rapidly growing apprecia- 
tion of it is witnessed by large expan- 
sion of the trade. The oil possesses a 
bland, pleasant taste, an agreeable odor, 
and has as high boiling point as any ani- 
mal fat, nearly four hundred degrees F. 

The finest virgin oil is pressed from 
hand picked olives from which the stones 
or kernels have been removed. An in- 
ferior grade is produced from the whole 
olive, while a very low grade is obtained 
from the kernels. 

The choicest oil is of a pale green 
color. This appearance is said to be 
due to the presence of tiny particles of 
chlorophyll or the green coloring niatter 
associated with the oil in the tissue of 
the fruit. Many of the pure olive oils 
range in color from deep golden yellow 
to almost colorless. An intense brown 
yellow or a deep green oil should be 
regarded with suspicion. 

When exposed to the air for a great 
length of time it becomes rancid, acquir- 
ing a disagreeable odor, a sharp taste, 
a thicker consistence and a deeper hue. 
After this oil has been used for frying 
purposes, it, should be strained into a 
stone jug and tightly corked. Treated 
in this way it will keep indefinitely. On 
account of its great value in cookery, 
in medicine and in the arts, olive oil 
has fallen into the hands of thieves; the 
adulterator has robbed it of its original 
purity. 

Most of the oil consumed in this coun- 
try is imported from France and Italy, 
although California is capable of sup- 
plying the home demand. Even with an 
import duty of fifty cents per gallon, 
California oi] can scarcely compete with 
the foreign article on aecount of the 
increased cost of production in this 
country. According to the report of 
the United States department of agri- 
eulture there is very little adulteration 
of the foreign oils imported into this 
eountry. Only seven out of sixty-three 
samples were found to contain other 
than olive oil. The wholesale adultera- 
tion is practiced here. 

In discussing the prevalence of the 
sale of cottonseed oil under foreign labels, 
W. D. Bigelow, chief of the United 
States food laboratory, says the sale of 
this dishonest oil “has led to frequent 
rumors that cottonseed oil exported from 
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the United States is largely used as an 
adulterant or substitute for olive oil, 
and is sent back to us under another 
label and at greatly increased prices. 
It is diffieult to understand how this 
idea could have gained credence. ‘The 
shipment of the oil twice across the 
ocean would seem a needless expense. 
Oils of American origin are never sub- 
jected to a more rigid examination than 
imported oils. In view of these facts 
we would expect even the foreign manu- 
facturers to establish mixing and_bot- 
tling establishments here, if they desire 
to handle American oil, and contine 
their importation to the labels.” 

“Tt is the low grade oils that are most 
adulterated, since it hardly pays to de- 
stroy or even modify the fine quality 
and delicacy possessed by a first-class 
oil.” ~(Leach.) 

The most common adulterants ar- 
ranged in the order of the most frequent 
occurrence, are cottonseed, peanut, ses- 
ame, rape seed, sunflower, poppy seed 
and maize oils. As every bale of cotton 
yields half a ton of seed, and every ton 
of seed may be made to yield twenty- 
eight to thirty-two pounds of erude oil, 
the available quantity is very great. The 
well refined cottonseed oil has a pleasant 
though characteristic taste faintly sug- 
gestive of eastor oil. It is not at all 
uncommon to find in any local market 
bottles labeled “pure olive oil” whose 
contents consist wholly or in large per 
eent of eottonseed oil. 

Practically all of the small bottles 
labeled “salad oil” and retailing for ten 
eents each contain cottonseed oil. There 
is no particular objection to the use of 
this oil if one enjoys the flavor and pays 
the cottonseed price. 

The cost of producing pure foreign 
olive oils is about one dollar and thirty 
eents per gallon, to which must be added 
the fifty-cent duty, bringing the cost 
to one dollar and eighty cents. The 
California product costs one dollar and 
eighty-eight cents, to whieh must be 
added the expense of bottling, fifty cents 
per gallon, bringing its cost to two dol- 
lars and thirty-eight cents—nearly one 
and eight-tenths cents per ounce. 

Cottonseed oil can be produced at a 
profit for fifty cents per gallon. An in- 
vestigation of the different oils sold as 
olive oil gives instructive results. Out 
of one hundred samples purchased in the 
open markets of our smaller cities and 
towns, twenty-five and nine-tenths per 
cent were pure olive oil, thirty-three and 
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three-tenths per cent were cottonseed 
oils of a good quality, and forty and 
eight-tenths per cent were adulterated 
with cottonseed and peanut oils. 

The California olive oils as a class 
are the purest on the market. Acecord- 
ing to United States investigation, only 
two samples out of fifteen were adul- 
terated. It is especially gratifying to 
tind a home product which at least jn 
point of purity holds its own against 
foreign competition. 

How shall the general public procure 
pure olive oil, is a pertinent question, 
The last congress passed two laws which 
will simplify matters for the purchaser. 
Number 223 of the Publie Statutes for- 
bids the misbranding or false labeling 
of food products as to their place of 
manufacture. Number 158 prohibits the 
importation of foods which are “found 
to be dangerous to health or which are 
forbidden to be sold or restricted in 
sale in countries in which they are made 
or from which they are exported, or 
whieh shall be falsely labeled in any 
respect in regard to the place of manu- 
facture or the contents of the package.” 

When buying olive oil the purchaser 
should carefully read the labels on the 
bottles and note that the name of the 
manufacturer, the place of manufacture 
and the nature of the product are dis- 
tinctly stated. The label from a bottle 
of maize or eorn oil (courtesy of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture) reads as follows: 

SUPERIOR in 

Quality, Purity & Flavor 
to any 
OLIVE OIL 
in the Market. 
Dove Pure Oil Co. 

Only on close examination will it be 
noted that the oil is represented not as 
“superior olive oil,” but as superior “to 
any” olive oil. 

On a “salad oil” label, taken from a 
hottle of cottonseed oil, the true char- 
acter is partially concealed by scroll- 
work at the bottom. Under this scroll 
are the words, “Pressed from highest 
grade of cottonseed.” A bottle of cotton- 
seed oil is labeled (United States de- 


partment of agriculture) as follows: 
Freres & Du Peaux, 
Bordeaux, France. 
Huile D Olive. 
Such goods in their dress of glaring, 
lying labels, point a moral and empha- 
It is a sad state of affairs 
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that compels such exposure, but sadder 
still for the public to be forever de- 
ceived. It is probable after this date 
oils distinctly labeled will be found as 
represented, as the statute laws will 
surely be enforced. Public sentiment in 
favor of the pure food laws is making 
itself strongly felt. 


To test olive oil 


Tlow shall the housewife test her olive 
oil, is a point worthy of consideration. 
The absolute analysis of an oil is no 
trifling matter. It requires a chemist 
of no mean ability and with special ap- 
paratus and training. ‘here are, how- 
ever, several simple tests which are of 
value in judging the relative purity of 
an oil, 

A good imported olive oil retails for 
ninety cents to one dollar per quart; 
California oils are slightly higher, one 
dollar and ten cents to one dollar and 
twenty cents per quart. While the retail 
price cannot always be regarded as an 
indication of purity, it shows what a pur- 
chaser should expect to pay for thirty- 
two fluid ounces of the best oils) When 
the price is very much below this. say ten 
cents per half pint, one should expect 
to get cottonseed oil. . 

As before stated, the finest virgin, or 
first pressed oil, is of a pale green color. 
Pure oil may be greenish, deep golden 
yellow or nearly colorless. A brown yel- 
ow or deep green oil is always inferior 
or adulterated. 

The pleasant, bland, sweetish taste is 
unmistakable in character for that of 
any other oil, The addition of ecotton- 
secd oil dulls this, making the combina- 
tion rather negative. Peanut oil in large 
admixture is readily appreciable by its 
peculiar nutty flavor. 

If pure olive oil is allowed to stand 
at freezing temperature for two or three 
hours, it should form a whitish, granular 
mass, or at least have many white par- 
ticles suspended in it. This test is 
readily performed by setting a small vial 
of the oil, an ounce or two, in a pan 
of water and crushed ice for three hours. 
If at the end of the time the oil is still 
clear, it is excellent evidence that it has 
heen adulterated or is some other kind 
of oil than olive. 

For the family any of whose members 
has aecess to even a school laboratory, 
or who is accustomed to the use of test 
tubes, the nitrie acid test is very satis- 
factory. Almost any high school student 
can get good resu'ts, thus turning his 
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chemistry into channels of everyday life. 
The test is performed as follows: Equal 
quantities of the oil and pure, strong 
nitrie acid are shaken or stirred together. 
Pure olive oil turns from a pale to a 
darker green in a minute or two. If 
under this treatment a reddish to an 
orange or brown coloration is produced, 
the presence of a foreign oil, usually a 
seed oil, is to be suspected. Lf the mix- 
ture is heated in boiling water for five 
minutes the olive oil will become orange 
yellow; if it contains cottonseed oil it 
will become more or less red-brown, de- 
pending upon the amount of the adul- 
terant. Great care must be taken to 
keep the acid from the clothing and the 
flesh. 

The other tests for olive oil are at 
the chemist’s disposal only. Those al- 
ready mentioned will give reliable sug- 
gestions as to the purity of the article, 
and cases of gross adulteration are con- 
elusive. 

In addition to the research work in 
the laboratory, the writer wishes to 
acknowledge many useful suggestions 
from Food Inspection and Analysis, by 
Albert E. Leach, analyst of the Massa- 
chusetts state board of health, and the 
courtesy of the United States department 
of agriculture, bureau of chemistry, for 
the use of bulletin Number 77. 


Tut Woman Wuo Spenps, is the title 
of a little volume by Bertha June Rich- 
ardson wherein the economie function 
of woman as a ecnsumer aud purchaser 
is studied in a broad way, and an appeal 
is made to her conscience in view of 
this responsibility. The introduction is 
by Ellen Il. Richards. The book sells 
for one dollar net, pestage six cents. 
The publishers, Whiteomb & Barrows of 
Boston, have issued in a dainty book 
an address delivered by Ellen H. Rich- 
ards, entitled The Art of Right Living, 
which deals with food, sleep, amuse- 
ments, exercises, ete, in Mrs Richards’ 
keen, direct, practical manner. Price 
fifty cents net, postage four cents. 

Tur Woman Errant, in the novel of 
this title, is the restless moderii woman 
of clubs and “movements,” as contrasted 
with her more domestic sister. That the 
woman’s club “saps the vitality of home 
itself” is the conviction of one of the 
characters and presumably of the anony- 
mous author. This is highly interesting 
as a novel, and a stimulus to thought. 
Maemillan; $1.50. 
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F a community cannot be provided 
with a hospital, what is the next best 
plan? Several years ago in a town 
near the southern border of Massachu- 
setts a long felt need was met by the 
establishing of a Samaritan association. 
The promoters thereof have never 
claimed to be original, as they were 
substantially following the suggestions 
found in an article published in a maga- 
zine. Said the writer of the article: 

“I advise that a society be formed in 
every place to be recognized by some 
suitable name and governed by a few 
simple rules; that it purchase and own 
permanently such articles as the sick 
require. When these can be of use they 
may be loaned free of charge and when 
no longer needed returned to the oftice 
of the society. I would have the society 
outside and separate from any other in 
order that all in the community may 
give it their support. Articles must not 
go where there is contagion.” 

An effort was made to find a society 
to serve as a model, This was not 
exactly accomplished, but helpful sug- 
gestions came from Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts. More than seventy years be- 
fore, a society was organized there for 
the relief of the sick and the poor. At 
that time one church was sufticient for 
the needs of the town and with this it 
was connected. This society still con- 
tinues its active usefulness. With the 
aid of information kindly furnished by 
the president of this veteran organiza- 
tion, the advice of those accustomed to 
purchasing hospital supplies, and the ap- 
proval of the contributors, the Samar- 
itan association began its work. 

There was a very general wish to co- 
operate in this movement, and funds 
necessary for a beginning were gladly 
given, A storeroom in the center of the 
village was provided, and this, fitted with 
needed conveniences, has always been 
loaned free of charge. When the asso- 
ciation first opened its doors to the 
publie the appliances were valued at two 
hundred and twenty-one dollars. From 
time to time additions have been made 
and at the last appraisal the worth of the 
supplies was placed at nine hundred 
dollars. 

The first year there was a record of 


The Samaritan Association 


By Jane Dudley 
Illustrated from Photographs made by the Author 


seventy loans, The custodian reports 
five hundred and ten for the last year, 
two hundred and twenty-four families 
being benefited. 

One of the accompanying illustrations 
shows the invalid bed. This is of great 
value in all cases where it is advisable 
cither for the safety or the comfort of 
the patient to change the bedding with- 
out moving the body. It is so useful 
where broken limbs are to be considered 
that many speak of it as “the fracture 
bed.” The patient lies upon webbing 
straps. When occasion requires the 
spring upon which the mattress rests is 
readily lowered by means of a crank. Ju 
summer or in fever cases this is an easy 
way of cooling the patient. Little ef- 
fort is required to place fresh straps in 
position. The head-rest is adjusted by 
the turning of a crank. A part of the 
apparatus is a table which is clamped to 
the frame. This, placed at a convenient 
angle, serves also as a reading desk. 
Patients and nurses alike speak enthu- 
siastically of the comfort of this mechan- 
ical bed. The photograph shows also the 
extension, or arrangement of weight and 
pulley used to prevent contraction of a 
broken limb. The clothing which might 
otherwise rest too heavily on a sensitive 
member is raised by means of a surgical 
cradle. 

Another illustration shows the bed in 
its usual position. It shows also an 
invalid lifter, a boon to the helpless. In 
the room illustrated it would have been 
better to fasten the lifter to the window 
casing directly behind the nurse, as this 
position would have given it greater 
play. By means of this apparatus a 
patient is very easily moved from the 
bed to a chair, or with the cross-strap 
adjustment to a bath. With this lifter 
there is a stretcher for those who must 
remain in a horizontal position. This 
may be used to advantage when an ordi- 
nary bed is changed and aired. 

In hot weather a patient may be 
swung around on the stretcher to receive 
the benefit of a cool breeze. The lifter 
fastened to the outside of a house is of 
value to patients, who are thus enabled 
with ease to reach the seat of a carriage. 
By means of more than one set of. wall 
bolts one lifter may be used both in and 
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A convenient and hygienic bed 


out of doors. After the accompanying 
photograph was taken the child and the 
nurse exchanged places and the process 
of lifting from the bed, swinging into 
position and lowering into the chair was 
repeated with perfect ease. 

The wheel-chair shown in the picture 
is made with the hand rim and is espe- 
cially for use in the house. Loan socie- 
ties should be supplied with this kind, 
and with the rubber-tired out-of-door 
chairs fitted with springs and pusher. 

The lifter is pictured also at rest, the 
canopy removed. An oxygen inhaling 
apparatus appears, likewise. No Samar- 
itan association should be without one 
or more of these, or of tanks of the gas. 
Oxygen gives great relief to patients 
oppressed for breath, and sometimes 
wholly owing to this treatment a crisis 
is safely passed. 

In another illustration a patient is 
receiving a local application of hot air. 
The apparatus here in use is of benefit 
in many cases, especially those of rheu- 
matism. A lamp at one end heats the 
receptacle. The temperature is easily 


regulated, either by changing the posi- 
tion of the lamp or by use of the vent 


in the top of the heater. A thermometer 
is furnished with it. Different adjust- 
ments make it possible to treat the 
shoulder, the thigh or any part of the 
body, which is always securely protected 
so it shall not be brought in direct 
contact with the metal. 

The patient is pictured, once more, 
sitting with an adjustable tab!e before 
her. This table easily swings over a 
bed or chair and is so made that it can 
be raised or lowered at will. It serves 
as a book rest when the angle is slightly 
changed. The bandage-winder is a sim- 
ple and labor-saving device. With the 
individual ice cream freezer at hand the 
nurse is enabled to make delicate desserts 
with little effort. 

These illustrations show only a few 
of the many comforts loaned by the 
association to relieve suffering, hasten 
recovery and save the strength of those 
who are caring for the sick. Among 
these we find a variety of suitable beds, 
with hygienic mattresses, air rings, bath 
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THE SAMARITAN 


cabinets, bed rests, rubber air mattresses, 
basins, meat juice extractors, crutches, 
carrying, commode and adjustable chairs, 
formalin disinfectors, electric batteries, 
electric fans, feeding cups, hot water 
bags, hypodermie syringes, tourniquets, 
ice bags, ice shredders, Kelley pads, 
nightdresses and shirts, cotton and rub- 
ber sheets and pillowcases, syringes, 
splints, steam sterilizers, sputa cups, 
stretchers, sereens, bath thermometers, 


ASSOCIATION 


transfer frame bandages and fomenta- 
tion wringers. Oxygen and bandages 
are sold by the Samaritan association, 
but for other articles, if returned in 
good condition, there is no charge. 
Each member of the society is fur- 
nished with an inventory of supplies 
and with an annual report. Order 
blanks are furnished the village physi- 
cians and the visiting nurse. <A printed 
copy of the by-laws is given each 


The lifter at rest and the oxygen inhaling apparatus 
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time a loan is made. They read as fol- 


lows: 


Section 1—Any person wishing to borrow an 
article owned by this society must bring to the 
custodian a written order from the physician 
attending the invalid. 

Sect 2—All articles loaned must be carefully 
used and returned in good order as soon as no 
longer needed. Borrowers will be required to pay 
for any unnecessary damage done to articles in 
their possession. 

Sect 3—The supplies of the society must not 
go where there is contagious disease. If con- 
tagious disease develops in the case of a patient 
having an article belonging to the society, the 
article shall not be returned but its value paid to 
the custodian. 

Sect 4—When an article is loaned the borrower 
must register his name. The date will also be 
recorded and that of the return. 

Sect 5—If needed more than one month applica- 
tion must be made for a renewal of the loan with 
the assurance that the article is in good condition. 
A charge may be made for articles’ kept more 
than three months. 

Sect 6—If the first clause of the above by-law 
is disregarded a small sum will be charged each 
day until the supplies have been returned or the 
loan. renewed. The amount of the fine will be 
regulated by the value of the missing article. 

Sect 7—If the stretcher is hurriedly needed any 
responsible person may obtain a key to the sapply 
room at Chapel Hall, at the office, or at the store 
in the same building. 

Though no charge is made for the use of arti- 
cles, we hope it will be remembered that the 
smallest donations are gladly accepted and trust 
that many in the community will give the society 
their support. 

By the payment of twenty-five dollars, one mzy 
become a life member of the society. The annual 
membership fee is fifty cents. 


Many persons after using the supplies 
add something to the treasury. The cus- 
todian, who is most faithful and inter- 
ested, finds her labors greatly lightened 
by seeing the good accomplished and 
by the many words of appreciation. In 
one very grateful note the organization 
is called “the society of applied Chris- 
tianity.” Physicians and nurses as well 
as patients speak warmly of the benefits 
cerived from it. It is the policy of this 
society to reach out, to do all that is 
possible to encourage those of other 
towns to organize for similar work. It 
is to be hoped that each society estab- 
lished will be the nucleus of many 
others. In some of our cities there are 
loan closets for the exclusive use of 
the patients under the care of the dis- 
trict nurses. 

To those to whom this subject appeals 
it may be interesting to know of the 
first steps taken by one of the societies 
named. <A reporter for a local paper 
was instructed to call upon the secretary 
of a Samaritan association and inform 
himself concerning the work. As a nat- 
ural result the subiect was brought to 
the notice of many of the citizens and 
it provoked favorable discussion. Soon 
after this a preliminary meeting was 
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called. A request was made for dele- 
gates from all the churches. All per- 
sons interested were most welcome, byt 
a special invitation was extended to 
physicians and nurses. At this meeting 
a paper was read by one who had becn 
actively engaged in the work. A physi- 
cian who was deeply interested ably pro- 
sented the needs of a local society aid 
enumerated the good results which wou! 
come from its establishment. A con- 
mittee was appointed to report per 
manent organization at a subsequent 
meeting. A week later the society was 
organized. The officers nominated |y 
the committee were elected and many 
subscriptions were received. 

Anticipating the question of expense, 
I would say that after the purchase of 
a fair number of appliances the salary 
of the custodian and the rent of a storc- 
room are the principal problems to he 
considered. If, as in some eases, a rooin 
is supplied rent free, the society is in- 
deed fortunate. The first annual salary 
paid the custodian of the society pre- 
viously mentioned was fifty dollars. As 
the work has inereased this has been 
advanced, and now there is no doubt 
that the one hundred and twenty dollars 
paid is faithfully earned. The selection 
of a eustedian should be a matter of 
careful consideration, as the suecess of 
the work depends more than the public 
realizes upon her ability and untirins 
interest. Before beginning her duties 
she should receive thorough instruction 
from a graduate nurse. All articles must 
be kept serupulousty clean. 

In order to make a Samaritan asso- 
ciation .a permanent organization it is 
well to have a “eare fund.” The interest 
of this may be used for the eustodian’s 
salary, for necessary repairs, or any of 
the running expenses. In a_ published 
article concerning this work the writer 
says: 

‘This is in no wise strictly a benevo- 
lent enterprise. It is to be regarded as 
a movement for mutual protection, an 
institution as indisvensable to the com- 
munity as our fire or police service. 
Rather than lose its benefits the borough 
might well vote a moderate tax to secure 
them. 

“You who read this, however inde- 
pendent your worldly position may seem 
to make you of such special provision, 
may have reason to bless an institution 
which by its promptness may give or 
save you what money not thus equipped 
with wings and heart cannot bestow.” 
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Health of the Piano, 


Certain Important Facts, and a Call for Others 


TALK with a veteran dealer in 

pianos discloses interesting facts. 

The piano is a delicate instru- 
ment, too valuable and too expensive to 
be subjected to the strain of one kind 
aud another which it undergoes in many 
households. 

“Above all things,” says the piano 
men, “look out for extremes of heat and 
cold, and for dampness, especially 
steam, which sometimes finds its way 
through the house. The piano should 
never be near a hot air register, steam 
radiator, or a heater of any kind, nor 
should it, on the other hand, rest against 
au outside wall of a house. Extremes of 
heat and eold check the case and are 
anything but senmany for the musical 
portion. 

“A draft is bad hee a piano in that it 
renders frequent tuning necessary. A 
friend of mine- placed a grand piano 
in a lofty, galleried music room, The 
drafts to which it was subjected put it 
out of tune in no time, and it had to be 
moved to a sheltered spot. 


“The room in which the piano is sit- 
uated should preferably have a_hard- 
wood floor, without rugs, and should be 
as free as possible from draperies and 
upholstery of any kind, which soften 
the sound. There is no general rule for 
the placing of a piano in a room. Dif- 
ferent locations must be tried until the 
one is found in whieh the conditions 
are the most favorable for the instru- 
ment to be heard at its best.” 

Won’t some of our friends send us 
pencil diagrams or photographs of their 
music rooms or rooms containing pianos, 
showing how the instruments have been 
successfully placed? Has anyone had 
an unfortunate experience with a very 
cheap piano? 

What, in your experience, are the best 
makes? What piano do you use, and 
how long have you had it? Every hint 
concerning success or failure’ with 
pianos, every query or perplexing prob- 
lem, will have careful consideration, 
and all available paragraphs and an- 
swers will be paid for. 
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Entrance to the ‘“‘ burgomaster’’ cottage 


A Modern Cottage 


After the Manner of the Burgomasters of New Amsterdam 


By joy Wheeler Dow 


ERE is a very simple cottage 

plan, indeed; but lest the terrible 

question of price is going to dis- 
appoint an admirer who thinks he could 
build it for the same sum of money 
expended by its owner in 1897, namely, 
twenty-eight hundred dollars, let it be 
stated very frankly at the start, that in 
this present year of grace, forty-five 
hundred would be nearer the cost of 
a cottage upon similar lines, for the 
architect of this particular cottage never 
duplicates any of his work. 

But if it is to be a home, and not a 
speculative venture, why, do not hesitate. 
Just charge seventeen hundred dollars 
right off your ledger as you would 
educational expenses for your children. 

The cellar has a concrete floor of about 
four inches in thickness, on a corner of 
which rests a wooden platform for the 
laundry tubs. The ceiling is seven feet 
and no inches in hight. The cellar 
walls were built of hard Jersey brick— 
stone would have been better. There is 
an independent outside entrance to the 
cellar near the laundry tubs. 


The outside of the cottage is shingled 
with white cedar shingles, all widths, 


Living Room 


First Story Plan 
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Closet 


Second Story Plen 


which were originally left to weather. 
uitely, they have been stained a not 
unpleasing shade of brown. The ceiling 
of the first story is eight feet and six 
inches, that of the second eight feet 
aud no inches. Then there is an open 
attie, well lighted and ventilated but 
too low for bedrooms. It makes, how- 


Rear view of the cottag: 
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ever, an excellent family storeroom for 
trunks, ete. 

The inside walls are finished in two 
coat work, the second coat tloated to a 
true surface with the agreeable texture 
left by the wood float, and suitable for 
flat oil-color treatment at any time. 
This obviates living in the house with 
the ghastly white plaster of paris walls 
of the regulation specifications. The 
door and window casings are of white- 
wood, painted white. These are dark 
floors, the upper floors being North 
Carolina pine, waxed. There is a built- 
in china closet in the dining room and 
a lined window seat. 

The cottage is heated as was cus- 
tomary in 1897 by a warm air furnace. 
We should want a hot water heating 
apparatus, to-day. There is one bath- 
room with fixtures complete, a single 
oven, coal range and electric light wiring 
and fixtures. 

The manteipieces were built in by 
the carpenter along with the inside 
trim and have plain red tile hearths 
with hard Jersey brick fireplaces, the 
front bricks being painted venetian red. 
There are several casement windows 
simply leaded with white glass. 
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The Bride’s Primer-VII 


@ What have we here? It is the Bride and 
her Maid. Can the Maid cook ameal? No, 
but she can make May-on-naise. How sweet 
the Maid looks as she brings the Card. The 
Bride must be proud of the Maid. 
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The Bride's Primer-VIII 
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@ Here is the New Maid. She is not sweet 
but she can broil a Steak. The Bride is proud 
of her Cook-ing. What is the Bride do-ing ? 
She is giving orders to the Maid. The Maid 
will be a-fraid to Dis-o-bey. 
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A young girl’s room, Evanston, Illinois 


Photograpn by Hance, Pasadena 
A California bedroom 
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A living room and a bedroom 
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A bedroom in the same house 
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A living room, opening upon veranda 
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The Adventures of Daimling—V 


By Edith Adams Stone 


Illustrated by Walter King Stone 


NE morning Daumling went up on 
the hill back of his cave. 


is a dreary looking 
place,” he thought, as he 
looked around, “but 
what are those strange 
creatures?” There were 
rocks all about, piled up 
in a heap, and among 
the rocks were some 
queer animals, 

“They cannot be 
snakes,” thought Daum- 
ling, “for they have legs, 
four legs apiece, and 
they run _ instead of 
crawling. I wonder 
what they are!” As he 
looked they ran swiftly 
and hid among the 
rocks, 

The animals were liz- 
ards, but Daumling did 
not know their name. 
He sat down to watch 
and see if they would 
come out of their hid- 
ing places. And sure 
enough, they did, for 
they wanted to look at 
Daumling as much as 
he wanted to look at 
them. He kept very, 


“This 


very still, and the lizards came nearer 


and nearer. 


Then he made some liiile 


noises, and they came 
closer still. 

“T have an_ idea!” 
thought Daumling, 
he chuckled to himsel’. 
If the lizards had 
known what the liitle 
gray-bearded chap was 
thinking of they would 
not have been so eager 
to find out all about 
him. He was thinking: 
“Wouldn’t it be fun to 
harness one of those 
fellows up.” But then 
he remembered that he 
had no wagon. 

“IT know what I'll do!” 
he thought, laughing to 
himself, and he started 
home. Next morning he 
went up on the highest 
part of the hill and with 
him he took a large coil 
of the silk cord from the 
spider who spun webs by 
his cave. He also took 
a kite he had made of 
four great moths’ wings 
which he had found and 
had been saving. When 
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he got up there he hid the kite and cord 
and went back and brought up a lot of 
the fluffy white down from the milk- 
weed pods. He tied silken cords to twenty 
of these and tied the cords together like 
a great bunch of toy balloons. From this 
bunch he hung a swing, which he tied to 
his belt. He took his large coil of cord and 
tied one end of it to his kite, while the 
other end he made into a slipnoose. He 
then coaxed the lizards up the hill and 
threw the noose over the head of one of 
them, at the same time shouting loudly. 
Away ran the lizard, as fast as he 
could go, and when the cord was un- 
wound the kite shot up into the air. 
Daumling had hold of the tail of the 


kite, and up he went, too. So did the 
bunch of milkweed down which was tied 
to him, and it helped to carry him up. 

Up, up they went until the lizard 
reached the pile of rock and stopped. 
Then Daumling cut loose from his kite 
and sailed away on his milkweed balloon. 

My, but it was fine. Above him was 
the white down shining and glistening. 
Away down below was the grass forest. 
The wind carried him on and on over 
the river, and finally landed him on top 
of the stone mountain, This was a fine 
chance for Daumling, as he had always 
planned to climb the mountain, so he 
decided to camp here all night and ex- 
plore the next day. 


(To be Continued) 


EowAK DE BLAISDELL 


Hirro: Gimme a little bite, will you? 
Bunny: I would, only you can’t take a little bite. 


Magnolia Blooms 


By Moses Teggart 


The magnolia blooms—alas! 
Paling, like grief, 

On the young and tender grass 
Fall leaf by leaf. 


Who’s he will pick them up— 
Pale-pink and white, 

Re-fix and fill each cup 
Once more with light? 


— 
Mig 


The Tale of a Black Cat 


By Clifton Johnson 


Once there was a little boy named 
Tommy; and there’s a T that stands for 
Tommy. (1) 


Not far away from Tommy’s house 
lived a little girl named Sally; and 
there’s an S that stands for Sally. (2) 


2 


Tommy’s house was not a very good 
one. So he built a new wall on this side 
of it. (3) 


And then he built a new wall on that 
side of it. (4) 


You ean see now that he had two 
nice rooms in his house, though not very 
large. Next he put in windows to look 
out of—one in this room—and one in 


that room. (5) 


5 


Then he made a tall chimney on this 


side of his house. 


(6) 


And then he made a tall chimney on 
that side of his house. (7) 


After that he started some grass be- 
side his door like this. (8) 


When these things were all finished 
Tommy thought he would like to go and 
tell Sally what he had been doing. Sa 
he came out of his door and walked 
along this way over to where she lived. 


Sally was glad to see him and he went 
into the kitchen and sat down and ex- 
plained to her how he had built two new 
walls to his house and put in windows 
and made two tall chimneys and how he 
had started the grass in front of his 
door. “And now, Sally,” said he, “I want 
you to come over and see how well I've 
fixed things.” 
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“[ll put on my bonnet and go right 
back with you,” said Sally; but when 
she was ready to start she said: “We 


and they walked along until they were 
nearly to Tommy’s house, when they 
tumbled down again, like this. (14) 


might go down cellar first and get some 
apples to eat on the way.” 
So they went down cellar, like this. 


(10) 


14 


And they were uo sooner up on their 
feet like this— (15) 


to 


They got some apples, and then they 
came up outdoors by the hatchway like 
this. (11) 


' than they tumbled down once more 
like this. (16) 


Now they started -for Tommy’s house, | 
but the walking was bad and they had 4 
only gone a few steps when they tumbled 
down, like this. (12) 


16 


But they were nearly to Tommy’s 
house now and they got up and were 
going into the yard straight toward the 
door, like this— (17) 


12 


Tlowever, they were quickly up, like 
this; (43) 


17 


when Sally pointed toward the door- 
step and cried out “O-O-O-0-0-0-0! 
See that big BLACK cat!” 
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IV—The Rise of the Structure 


HE foundations once completed, the 

house begins to rise above the level 

of the ground and for a short while 
it will appear to grow very rapidly. 

As soon’ as the frame arrives on the 
lot, the carpenters will begin to lay it 
out and frame the timbers, as it is 
called, which consists in trimming their 
ends in such a way that they will come 
together properly when they begin to 
erect the wooden walls of the house. 
Among the principal timbers used in a 
house frame is the sill (Figure A), a 
large stick of timber that rests on top 
of the foundation walls, where it is set 
in cement by the mason, and into which 
are set the upright studs which form 
the exterior wall frame of the dwelling. 
The floor timbers or joists, sticks two 
inches in thickness and generally from 
eight to twelve inches deep, are placed 
upon this sill with their bottom edge 
even with its lower side and, unlcss the 
house is so narrow that the joists go 
clear across from siil to sill, the other 
end of the joist is supported on one of 
the inside “girders” or supporting tim- 
bers, coming under the principal inte- 
rior partitions. The upright walls are 
begun by first erecting the corner posts 
(A), which are larger than the studs, 
and then across the top of these timbers 
is laid the plate (B), a small stick of the 
width of the studs and usually four 
inches high, upon which are notched the 
rafters of the roof. Generally the fram- 
ing is so arranged that this plate also 
supports the joists of the attie floor. 

The interior partitions rest upon the 
girders or on a partition sill laid cross- 
wise of the joists, and are finished at the 
top with a partition cap (C) of hard 
pine two inches thick and the width of 
the partition, which in its turn supports 


the inner ends of the upper floor joists 
in the same way that the sill and plate 
support the ends resting against the 
exterior walls. The ends of the second 
floor joist coming against the exterior 
wall of a building are, on a small dwell- 
ing, supported by hard pine ribbons 
(B) which are pieces of plank six or 
seven inches wide and one ineh thick 
that are notched into the inner sides of 
the studs in such a way as to support 
on their upper edge the timbers forming 
the joists of the floor. 

Before this, the mason has put in his 
foundations for the piers or columns 
that support the principal wood or iron 
girders of the first floor of the house. In 
modern work, even in small dwellings, it 
has been found cheaper and better to 
use iron columns made of heavy gas pipe 
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placed seven or eight feet apart instead 
of the old-fashioned clumsy and expen- 
sive brick pier, which always took up a 
considerable amount of room in the 
cellar. It generally pays to use a small 
iron “I” beam (D) across the top of 
these iron columns in place of the 
customary wooden girders that support 
the interior partitions and inner ends of 
the floor joists, as it does not shrink, 
aud the upper portion of the house is 
stronger and firmer, while the difference 
in expense is very slight, being less than 
one-half of one per cent on the cost of 
the building. 

As soon as the first floor is put on, it 
is boarded with rough underflooring, and 
when the exterior walls are up they 
are generally covered in with the rough 
hoarding as soon as pos:ible. The raf- 
iers run from the plate on the exterior 
walls to the center ridge (EF) or timber 
which forms the apex of the roof, and 
when they are boarded the house is 
referred to as “covered in.” Outside of 
this boarding is nailed the paper, and, 
if a tarred building paper with closely 
lapped joints is used, it makes the walls 
sufficiently impervious to the weather to 
enable the carpenters to carry on the 
interior rough work of the house, even 
though the clapboards »r shingles thai 
are to form the finished wall surface of 
the house are not on. The roof is always 
shingled and made tight as soon as pos- 
sible after it is boarded. The whole 
raising of the frame and boarding in of 
« small house ought not to take over a 
couple of weeks from the time the sill is 
laid and the underpinning and founda- 
tion complete. 

As soon as the framework is suf- 
ficiently far along, the mason will begin 
to build up his brick chimneys, starting 
from the cellar bottom on a foundation 
of large “levelers” or footing stone. It 
is the intention that the brick chimney- 
top should come above the roof at the 
same time as the carpenters are shin- 
vling, so that the roof may be carefully 
flashed and made tight around the chim- 
ney by both trades working together. 
After the chimneys are once started 
they can, if the weather is good, be 
rapidly finished and capped out with the 
single piece of slate or North river stone 
that completes their top. This stone 
allows the passage of the flues through 
holes eut for the purpose (E) and yet 
prevents the combined action of weather 
and soot from affecting the joints of the 
brickwork from the top. The simpler 
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Figure B 


the brickwork of this chimney cap the 
better its effect, both structurally and 
artistically. 
Drains and piping 

At this same time the excavations are 
generally being made for the necessary 
drains, if indeed they have not already 
been completed. These include the drain 
for the plumbing or soil pipes which 
runs either to a cesspool or street sewer ; 
the drains from the conductors, gener- 
ally connected with dry wells or small 
rock cesspools; the gas and water piping 
from the supplies in the street to the 
house; while the electric and telephone 
wires had also better be brought in 
under ground, if it is not too expensive. 
Water, gas pipes and drains are all 
carried “below frost,’ a depth that 
varies in different portions of the coun- 
try. but in the east and in the vicinity 
of Boston, is considered to be from three 
to three feet and a half below the surface 
of the ground. Tf a cesspool is used to 
take care of the plumbing drainage it 
should be at least fifty feet away from 
the house, situated down hill from it, 
and its bottom should be at least four 
feet below the cellar bottom. It should 
be five or six feet in diameter inside, with 
a manhole cover brought to the surface 
of the ground and thoroughly ventilated. 
No wood should be employed around a 
cesspool. The conductor drains should 
be in by the time that the roof is shin- 
gled and made tight, as it is necessary 
to put on the gutters before starting the 
shingling, and with these drains in place 
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the conductors may be put up and all 
surface water from rains, ete, taken 
care of. 

As soon as the roof is tight and the 
walls boarded in, the rough piping that 
is to be covered by the plaster can be 
installed. This includes plumbing pipes, 
vents and connections, heating pipes, 
electric wiring, bells, speaking tubes, ete, 
along with all the neccssary switches 
and outlets necessary to make them com- 
plete; and they should all be tested and 
passed by the necessary local inspectors 
before lathing across them. Generally 
the exterior walls of a wooden house are 
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has earned a well deserved reputation for 
carrying on his work with a disregard 
for the safety of the house, as well as 
the convenience and work of the other 
trades, that is disheartening. 
Laths and plaster 
After the installation of all this pip- 
ing, wiring, etc, is complete, the house 
is then turned over to the lathers and 
plasterers. The lathing of a house of 
the smaller type ordinarily takes about 
two days and the first coat of plastering 
can be put on in two or three more. 
The plaster itself should be mixed a 
week or ten days before it is 
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placed upon the wall, in order to 
allow the lime to become thor- 
oughly “slacked” or burned out. 
Then the hair and sand are 
mixed with it, and the stuff left 


Sevond: until the walls are ready. About 
Loor. the time they have finished put- 
Joists 


ting on this plaster, and before 
it gets too hard or dry, it is gone 


— over with a wooden “float” or 
large trowel, which they use to 
scour or level up its surface, and 

q-Studding at the same time a couple of 
nails scratch it, in order to offer 


a better bond for the final coat. 
Under ordinary conditions, the 
first coat upon wooden laths 
should dry out within a week or 
ten days, though a longer time 
may be required in ease the 
weather is damp. 


Fit. The final coat also requires to 


thoroughly dry out before. any 
other finish is put into the build- 
ing, and ten days to two weeks is 
a better time to allow for this 
purpose. While it is better to 


Figure C 


back plastered, which consists in filling 
the space between the studs with laths, 
and plastering one rough strong coat 
upon them (F). This keeps out much 
of the heat in summer and cold in 
winter, making the house more com- 
fortable the year around. The expense 
of back plastering the ordinary house is 
about one per cent on its total cost. 
During this time the carpenter is put- 
ting on the necessary furring for finish- 
ing his dadoes and cornices, making tight 
the roof, and trying as much as possible 
to keep the other trades from cutting 
through his most important partitions 
and timbers. The plumber, especially, 


= let the mortar dry out naturally 


by the aid of the sun and wind 

alone, it is sometimes necessary 
to put on heat to completely dry it. If 
“salamanders” or charcoal stoves are 
used, the mortar is readily dried, but 
there is created a certain amount of gas 
that injures the life of the material, as 
well as being unpleasantly offensive by 
its smell. 

After the plastering is thoroughly 
dried, it is then possible to put the win- 
dows, doors, sash and other woodwork 
into the house without any danger of 
the wood absorbing moisture from the 
undried plaster, although a_ certain 
amount of heat should be kept in the 
building to protect the woodwork from 
the moisture in the air. The carpenter 
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will then begin to make the house as 
tight as possible, before putting on his 
baseboards, his dadoes, sheathing, ete. 
He will start to hang his sash, finish 
around the windows, hang the outside 
doors and get in his final finish and 
stock. The cloth screens that are em- 
ployed to fill the window and door open- 
ings while the plastering is being put on 
are sufficient to protect the plaster from 
the frost and retain any heat that may 
be put on in the building, but they are 
intended to allow the passage of air and 
the wind so as to assist in drying out 
the plaster, and therefore it is unpleas- 
ant to work inside of the house until the 
glazed sash are finally hung. 

In the meantime the carpenter takes 
advantage of all the good days to put 
on his outside finish; his shingles, clap- 
hoards or whatever may be used on the 
walls of the building; the outside door 
and window architraves and casings; the 
corner boards, cornices, water tables, and 
even the porch finish; along with any 
columns or sheathing that may be re- 
quired by the design of the house. On 
rainy days or in cold weather, he pushes 
the work inside of the house, where 
also at the same time the plumbers, 
painters and other trades are continually 
employed. 

Fireplaces should be built in before 
the wood finish is put into the rooms, in 
order that the proper measurements may 
be taken and the mantels constructed in 
time to go in with the rest of ‘the wood- 
work. Brick mantels for fireplaces 
should be used with restraint and would 
better be confined to shore cottages, 


billiard rooms, play rooms, etc; or to 
rooms furnished in the more or less 
rough fashion of the so-called mission 
type; as otherwise they are likely to 
become tiresome to the eye. 


Now the painter 


The painter has a lot of work to do 
when the finish is started. All dado 
work should be painted on the back side 
before going up, and all the finish as 
soon as possible after it is in place. 
This applies to woodwork on both the 
inside and outside of the house. The 
first coat should be a heavy priming 
coat, with as much white lead as pos- 
sible, in order to fill up the pores of 
the wood and prevent its being easily 
affected by moisture. A week or ten 
days should elapse between the putting 
on of the coats in order that the 
previous applications may become thor- 
oughly dry and hard. Exterior finish, 
such as porch balustrades and columns, 
is generally given a coat or more before 
it is put in place; but the other work, 
that requiring to be put together by the 
carpenter, cannot be painted until it is 
all done and set, in order to cover up the 
joints that are necessary in putting it 
together. 

Ordinarily the plaster walls of the 
service portion of the house, including 
the kitchen and kitchen closets, china 
closets, entries, servant’s room, bath- 
room and laundry, are painted four coats 
in oil and finished either a colonial buff 
or a gray-green tone, as may be decided 
by the architect and his client; the 
latter color is now the more popular, as 
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it does not show the dirt and is both 
cool in summer and warm in winter. 
The service upright or “standing” finish 
is generally of hard pine, and finished 
in shellac and a final coat of varnish. 
The woodwork and finish of the rest of 
the house may be cypress or whitewood 
painted, in which case a first coat of 
shellac is put on to prevent the sap from 
coming through and spoiling the finish, 
and then three, or better, four coats of 
paint are required to cover the wood- 
work. Cypress may be. finished natural 
or stained, as may also the whitewood, 
but a stained surface, unless the 
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After the carpenter has put up his 
sheathing and standing finish in the 
bathrooms, the plumber begins to run 
his piping for hot and cold water and 
get in his fixtures for kitchen, laundry 
and baths. Probably the client and his 
architect have already given considerable 
time to the selection and determining 
of these fixtures, but this subject is so 
involved and technical that it is impos- 
sible to take it up in the restricted space 
of a paper of this kind. The heating 
contractors are putting in their hot air 
boxes and registers, in ease a hot air 
furnace has been installed, as would bx 
most advisable in a small residence such 
as we are considering; as the steam or 
hot water service is ordinarily too ex- 
pensive in its installation to be used to 
advantage in a small house. The floors 
of a house are generally, in the servic 
portion, of hard pine, and now in inex- 
pensive residences it is a very general 
custom to use the same material through- 
out all the rooms, both parlors and cham- 
bers, as its expense is not great, and, 
tinished in shellac and oil or shellac 
and wax, it makes a clean, easily-taken- 
eare-of surface, that should last a con- 
siderable time. Occasionally maple or 
bireh is used for a floor when the expens 
of quartered oak is considered beyond 
the means of the housebuilder, but, ex- 
cept in color and finish, they are not 
materially superior to the hard pine. 
All these woods may be stained or filled; 
the maple and hard pine may be made 
to resemble oak and to the red birch 
may be given a slight mahogany or 
cherry color. 

The upper floors of the house ought 


wood has great beauty of veining, ) 
is likely to become monotonous and 
is more appropriate to the summer 
cottage than to the all-the-year- 
round house. If oak furniture is 
used—stained in any of the weath- 
ered oak colors that are now so 
popular—oak finish, colored to agree, 
ought to be employed in the room; 
or a selected ash can be used, if 
care is taken in staining it, to pro- 
duce something of the same effect 
at a slight saving in cost. The 
doors of a house may be cypress to 
agree with the rest of the finish, 
or, when painted, they may be of 
pine. A whitewood door is liable 


to shrink or warp more than other } , 


materials, The doors are not set 
or hung until almost the last thing. 
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not to be laid until most of the work- 
men have finished their rough work and 
left the building, as otherwise they are 
likely to be much injured or spoiled be- 
fore the house is in a condition to be 
enjoyed by its owner, but after they are 
laid they may be protected by building 
paper and not finished by the painter 
until the last thing. This allows them 
to settle into place and shrink or con- 
tract a certain amount before they are 
scraped up by the carpenters and made 
ready for the painter to finish. 
Certain precautions 

It is necessary that all woodwork going 
into the interior of the house should first 
be properly dried in a kiln and then 
great eare be taken to prevent its absorb- 
ing any moisture or dampness from the 
atmosphere until it is in place and the 
heat turned on in the house; as any 
moisture that it takes on before this 
time will cause the wood to swell, and 
when it eventually dries out it will again 
shrink, in such a way as to open up 
large cracks all through the finish. If 
the wood absorbs the moisture after it 
is in place and before it is painted or 
the heat is put on the building, it will 
swell, causing all the joints to rise up 
and the nails to be “pulled” or loosened 
more or less. 

The grading around the exterior of 
the house and the layout of the ground 
or any paths, drives or gardens that may 
have been considered as possibilities by 
the owner, should now be done under 
the supervision of the architect, and the 
whole lot put in shape for further p!ant- 
ing and treatment in the spring. 

The mantels, and any built-in side- 
boards or buffets, while they may not 
be a part of the contract on the house, 
should be carefully designed by the archi- 
tect to fit the remainder of the architec- 
tural treatment of the rooms in which 
they occur, as they are most important 
items in combining its furniture with 
the architectural character of the finish. 

It is manifestly unfair for the owner 
to complete his house by the addition 
of such necessary new fittings as man- 
tels, wallpapers, fixtures, shades, cur- 
tains, ete, without consulting with his 
architect, as it is easily possible in these 
final details absolutely to negative the 
entire scheme of color or architectural 
effect toward which the architect has 
been working throughout the progress 
of the entire design. The payment of 
the usual commission on these furnish- 
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ings never repays him for anywhere near 
the time, thought and work expended 
upon them, but he is always only too 
glad to give his services for this purpose 
in order to, as completely as possible, 
carry out the effect he has in mind; not 
alone from the result so far as his client 
is concerned, but even more for his own 
satisfaction, as well as for any possible 
credit that he may receive for his work. 

While the house is being finished, the 
owner is encountering all of the various 
problems presented in the selection of 
the proper gas and electric fixtures, the 
vallpapers, furnishings, shades, hard- 
ware, draperies, furniture, rugs, kitchen 
and laundry stoves, and all the many 
small details that are so essential to the 
inside comfort and appearance of the 
finished dwelling. All these problems, 
however, more properly belong to the 
furnishing rather than to the building 
of a home, and so from necessities of 
space, must not be further discussed in 
these papers. The example chosen to 
illustrate this series of articles is of a 
type that is familiar to any reader and 
one capable of being built at or about 
thirty-four hundred dollars. 

Finally, the architect is only human, 
and being human he is not infallible; 
and even those best trained are likely to 
make occasional mistakes of judgment 
or taste. Probably no practitioner worthy 
of the name has ever completed a build- 
ing without finding a few, at least, of 
its minor details that he would some- 
what change if again working out the 
same problem. These mistakes, it is true, 
are generally such as would only be 
apparent to a critic belonging to his 
own profession, and, as such, could never 
react upon the owner’s enjoyment in the 
completed building. 

A more serious matter are the mis- 
takes made by the contractors; mistakes 
that are sometimes impossible to remedy 
on account of the extra delay that would 
be occasioned in completing the building. 
The architect learns, from sad expe- 
rience, to expect if any portion of the 
work is notably behindhand in being 
delivered or put in place, that when it 
finally appears there will be discovered 
mistakes that will require necessary time 
and consequent further delay to rectify. 

Perhaps the greatest and most wniver- 
sal mistake being made by the architects 
of to-day is the grave fault of being 
too correct in their designs, both mathe- 
matically and architecturally. Their 
finished work lacks too often the human 
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element, is so coldly correct and perfect 
that it makes no appeal whatsoever to 
the higher artistic intuition which re- 
quires a certain freedom and unconven- 
tionality of working out. It is not essen- 
tial, for instance, that all the windows 
of the house be the same distance from 
the center line, or that they should 
exactly occur one above the other. A 
much more interesting and _ pleasing 
dwelling may be produced by varying 
this monotony of equal spacing. Of 
course, such a variation demands artistic 
feeling of a much higher type on the 
part of the designer, in order to make 
his composition or group artistically 
effective; and the men capable of this 
quality in designing may, throughout 
the country, be numbered on the fingers 
of one’s hands. Yet it is just this lack 
of precision and exact repetition that 
appeals to the traveler in the older 
countries of Europe, where the buildings 
that exist to-day were not completely 
designed or built by any one person or 
at any one period, but are the product 
of many times and people. This lends 
to them a certain amount of inexactness 
and variety, called quaintness and charm 
by the spectator, that is seldom analyzed 
or appreciated in newly erected work in 
a country where a detinite and mathe- 
matical standard of perfection is. still 
too widely prevalent. 

The coming architecture. of America, 
it is safe to predict, will be more dis- 
tinctly native, less formal and severe, 
more attractive, engaging and “homey”; 
while it will be simple, unpretentious, 
refined—and in both its furnishings and 
surroundings be so consistent and suited 
to location and occupant, as to seem a 
natural and essential part of both, a part 
that has always “been,” has always ex- 
isted. This must be so, because the best 
life and progress of America is typified 
in the life of the family, and what nobler 
purpose can architecture serve than to 
perfectly solve the problem of clothing 
and expressing the home, and the in- 
dividuality of this, both typical and in- 
dividual, family life? 

(The End) 


Varnisnep or French polished furni- 
ture can be cleansed from dirt without 
injury to the varnish by wiping the sur- 
face with a warm infusion made by 
boiling up an accumulation of tea leaves; 
strain and wipe only one way, using a 
soft flannel, and then dry with a soft 
cloth, A. C, 
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Since Our New Mother Came 
By Elizabeth Payne. 


The house is bright and cheerful now 
with windows opened wide, 

And in the corners sunbeams dance 
where shadows used to hide. 

We sing and shout the livelong day, 

There’s no one to cry “Shame!” 

Or “Children should be seen, not heard,” 
Since our new mother came. 


It’s nice, when you start out for school, 
to kiss someone good-bye, 

And meal times are so gay a child would 
feel ashamed to ery. 

And father’s eyes are happy now; 

He laughs and talks, the same 

As other people’s fathers do— 

Since our new mother came. 


But best of all, when it is dark and nurse 
has gone away, 

She comes to kneel beside us, while our 
evening prayer we say. 

She tucks us in and ealls us each some 
little, loving name, 

And bedtime’s never lonely now, 
Since our new mother came. 


Spring 


By Katharine P. Fuller 


We don’t have time to watch the app) 
blossoms blow, 

Because, forsooth, the house needs clean- 
ing so; 

Then, having missed the blossoms, do not 
see the budding fruit 

Beeause it’s time to see 
spring suit. 

And if to hear the 
oriole’s, we wait, 

An ogre from behind pipes up: “Late 
for a winter hat, too late.” 

If we but ope the window to gaze toward 
vernal skies, 

It’s time to put the screens in, to keep 
out the flies; 

And even when the ergan man comes 
down our street to play, 

The sound of beating carpets drowns 
out his tuneful lay; 

Though long for him we've waited, 
through winter’s frost and rime, 

We only eatch a broken strain of “The 
Good Old Summer Time.” 

Warm zephyrs whisper, “Moth balls”; 
our hearts fill with regret 

As we give up hunting Mayflowers to 

sprinkle eamphoret. 
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The “Breaking” of Baby’s Will 
By A Mother 


A “human document,” this, if ever there was one. 
‘his, one of the prize-winning papers in our Cor- 
poral Punishment contest, was blurred with the 
tears of its author.] 

N the hope that my experience may, 

perhaps, become the stepping-stone 

to better things for some poor, mis- 
erable, ignorant young mother who 
thinks, as I did, that she knows it all, 
1 am gol ig to open the door of a dark 
closet in my heart: a still and sacred 
yoom where lie shattered hopes and 
sweetest memories, tinged though they 
are with the bitterness of what might 
have been if one had only known. 

I was a school teacher, A successful 
one, too. One who was noted for “good 
discipline.” This, I say gratefully, was 
a gitt. I “had a way with the chil- 
dren.” and succeeded in getting good 
government without having to use ex- 
treme measures. I had but one expe- 
rience, as a teacher, in corporal punish- 
ment, and though it happened fifteen 
years i, I cannot remember it to this 
day, withcut a flush of hot shame cover- 
ing my body. 

The child scemed to be stubborn, and 
with all my tact in managing, I could 
not discover that it was a natural 
stupidity, hightened by confusion and 
difidence, which made her refuse to 
read, or rather made it impossible for 


her to do so. J considered her stubborn: 


and thought it my duty to rid her of the 
fault. 1 did not understand her nature 
and it did not enter my comprehension 
that I should make it my business to 
study it. Instead, I whipped her. Not 
~everely, but with a little switch, and just 
cnough, as I understand now, to con- 
fuse and antagonize. It is sufficient to 
say that I never had any success with 
that child, and I doubt if she has for- 
viven me to this day, because of the 
injustice. What she needed was a little 
individual treatment, a good deal of 
encouragement, praise for every effort, 
no matter how slight, kindness and love. 
What she got was punishment for she 
knew not what, a bewildered sense of 


injustice in teachers and schools, con- 
fusion of ideas, fear of ridicule, and 
nobody knows what lasting hurt to her 
mental nature. I can never feel grate- 
ful enough that this was my only expe- 
rience in unjust punishment as a 
teacher. As a parent I cannot say as 
much. 

Like many another school teacher, 
I had many fine theories about child- 
raising, none of them based on ecare- 
ful and sympathetic study of child- 
nature, but mostly a variation of the 
moods and tenses of the verb “to mind.” 
To exact and compel obedience seemed 
to my untutored mind the acme of the 
aim of motherhood. 

Well, I finally took all my ignorant, 
untried theories, considerable ill-health, 
and little else, for a wedding dowry, and 
went to be the mother of a good man’s 
children. The first-born was a_beau- 
tiful child, with the big, sad, wistful 
eyes so often seen in first children. I 
used to wonder why it was, but I think 
I know at last. When the baby was 
about a year old he began to develop a 
wonderful tenacity of purpose and deter- 
iiination. We ealled it “stubbornness” 
and “willfulness” and considered it our 
duty to break him of it. The child’s 
father was a good man and anxious to 
do the best of which he was capable for 
this young creature, of which he was, if 
possible, a shade more ignorant than I. 

One day the baby, when he was not 
quite two years old, tipped over a basket 
of clothespins with which he had been 
playing. Now, one of our finest theories 
was that a child should be taught, from 
the time that he was old enough to have 
playthings, to put them away, or at least 
pick them up when through playing. 
This theory I still uphold and have 
found practical, but there are different 
methods of securing its adoption. The 
one we first employed was not the hap- 
piest. I commanded the baby to pick 
up the pins. Te, for some reason of his 
own and to which, possibly, he had as 
good a right as I had to mine, refused. 
He simply sat still and didn’t. I 
whipped his hands and repeated the 
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command. He refused. Then his father 
came in and tried his authority. We 
really thought the time had come when 
we must take severe action or be forever 
ruled by a despot in our own home. 

I still think the child should have 
picked up the pins, but I am also posi- 
tive that had I assumed that he was 
ready and willing to do so, since he had 
thrown them down, and with a little 
cheerful encouragement, he would have 
at once acted upon the suggestion, and 
thus have established a sense of the 
justice of restoration. 

As it was, his father whipped and I 
commanded until the poor baby was so 
confused, bewildered and feverish that 
he was quite beside himself. Finally, 
with little, trembling hands and sobbing 
breath, he picked up the pins, and then 
we, of course, kissed and rocked and 
earessed him, and congratulated our- 
selves that we had “broken his will.” 
Just think of that! To be glad that 
we had broken his will, his spirit. 
That fine, beautiful, courageous, glorious 
thing given by Ged, and broken by his 
parents! They who should guard and 
eherish and train this same spirit, as it 
were, to be the mark of their handiwork 
in the day when it should “return to 


God who gave it.” 
When I look back upon that scene 


now, remember the little tear-stained 
swollen face, the perplexed, grieved 
baby eyes, the red, smarting flesh, I 
think the parents should have been tied 
to a bedpost and flogged with a cat-o’- 
nine-tails. Tlowever, this all happened 
years ago, and yet, as I write, the beads 
of remorseful perspiration stand out on 
my forehead, and bitter, bitter tears 
scald my eves, as they have many and 
many a time since. So perhaps it is as 
well to leave the punishment of ignorant 
parents to the retributive “mills of the 
gods.” 

Oh, the poor first children. Suffer- 
ing, not only for the pre-natal influences 
of ignorant parents, but serving as butt 
for all the experiences and experiments 
by which the untaught parents must 
learn! 

He was a beautiful child, that first 
one of ours, and we loved him almost to 
idolatry, but we never lost sight of the 
fact that if we did not exact immediate 
and perfect obedience we were going to 
ruin him soul and body. I am not yet 
finding fault with the theory, but only 
with the manner of enforcing it. He 
had inherited certain undesirable family 
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traits and tendencies that were intensely 
distasteful to us, and these, it seemed 
to us, had to be forced out. As for 
training beautiful tendencies in, to 
crowd the others out, we never thought 
of it. So when he did naughty little 
things, things often that other children 
taught him and of the real significance of 
which he was ignorant, we whipped hin. 
When he told a lie we thought he was 
on the straight down-grade track to 
perdition, and we whipped him. We 
didn’t know then that children often 
tell a lie when the truth is really the 
easiest. 

When he took a penny out of the 
drawer and spent it and then said 
another boy gave it to him, we whipped 
him severely. We really believed that 
he would be ruined if we didn’t whip 
these faults out of him. TI still believe 
that every indication of evil needs the 
most untiring and unceasing effort 
toward eradication, but I seriously doubt 
the efficacy of corporal punishment as 
the best method. 

Oh, pocr little lamb, poor little lamb! 
And poor, ignorant misguided young 
parents who were laying up such a 
harvest of woes for themselves! 

Well, God was good to the little boy, 
and took him home where parents have 
learned kindlier lessons. Sometimes | 
wondered, and often with a fierce bitter- 
ness in my heart, at the number of the 
first-borns who are “taken home.” But 
looking at it from the light of wiser 
and sadder days, I do not wonder. | 
appreciate the mercy of a loving Father 
whose love so transcends that of the 
earthly parent. These first-born come 
into the world hampered and fettered 
with the influences of ignorant ances- 
tors. They stay a little while and teach 
us the lessons for which their tender 
hearts and flesh have to pay the penalty 
—and then God takes them home to be 
happy. We hope and pray that they 
may not forget us. Are there not some 
things that we would mercifully have 
effaced from their memory before we 
are again permitted to behold their 
faces? 

Tt is several years now since the little 
boy went home, but yet if I shut my 
eyes I can see him elasping his little 
hands and erying: “Oh, don’t! don’t! 
Please don’t! I will be a good boy, now! 
I will, I will!” 

“Oh, Absalom, my son, my son! Would 
God I had died for thee!” Nay! Rather 
had I lived for thee, with thee—had 
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known thee! For every blow laid upon 
that tender flesh the angel of retribu- 
tion has lashed me a hundredfold, and 
1] yet feel my own punishment imsuf- 
ficient. To the end of my earthly life, 
however, it will continue, and always 
must go with me the everlasting pang 
of bitterness that I did not know and 
do differently. 

For every punishment of that sort 
laid upon him I can now devise a dozen 
others that would have served the pur- 
pose better, and helped him in the 
development of character. 

Now, out of these bitter and soul- 
saddening experiences have been foreed 
upon me a few hard-earned truths, and 
the greatest of these is, that the grave 
danger of corporal punishment is—in- 
justice. It is pretty safe to say that 
seven out of every ten whippings are 
given in anger, and no person in a 
temper is fit to act. Ten to one if the 
whipping is postponed until the anger 
has passed, some other punishment will 
be devised. It isn’t easy to raise your 
hand or the rod and strike a child in 
cold deliberation. His eyes are apt to 
embarrass you. You're likely to feel 
your own overgrown size and his help- 
lessness at that moment more keenly 
than usual. And it isn’t pleasant to 
feel one’s self a bully. Yet this is the 
only way in which corporal punishment 
ean be administered with any degree of 
justice. 

There are times, to be sure, when it 
seems as if no other punishment would 
quite so well answer the purpose. But 
if we put self quite aside, the desire to 
express our irate feelings on the child’s 
person, isn't there something else that 
‘an be done to impress upon him the 
enormity of his transgression, or the 
lesson we desire to teach, rather than 
the blows we are tempted to inflict? It 
iakes less time and thought, to be sure, 
and quite often bears fruit accordingly. 
Ilave you ever given a child the privi- 
lege of choosing his own punishment— 
either a whipping, or the deprivation of 
some beloved treat, solitude in his eham- 
her, or some other form, and had him 
prefer the whipping “to have it over 
with”? Doesn’t this prove it to be the 
lesser punishment? Something to be 
borne with stoieally, as a necessary evil, 
perhaps, but forgotten the next moment 
in some pleasure or recreation. 

If, however, upon mature deliberation, 
it seems expedient to apply the rod, let it, 
by all the regard you have for your 
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child’s self-respect, be done in the 
privacy of his own room, and not even 
hinted at before other children. There 
seems to be a strain of cruelty in the 
make-up of some children that delights 
in another’s punishment. If a child 
must be punished in this way, if every 
other expedient has been tried and 
found wanting and it seems that he will 
learn the desired lesson in no other way 
(for let it be understood that punish- 
ment is given for no other reason than 
reform), then shut him up in one room 
and yourself in another, until your 
anger has had time to cool, and he to 
reflect. Then with calm face, a prayer- 
ful and sorry heart, and a dignified 
demeanor, go to him and do the job 
thoroughly and well. 

Keep him closeted until the fierceness 
of his emotion has worn away. Then 
take him out, bathe and clothe him 
afresh, and keep him with you. Talk 
to him not about his offense—you have 
punished him for that—let it drop. 
Cheerfully expect it not to happen again. 
Be kind and loving to him and prove by 
your actions that he has grieved you. 
Children haven’t much faith in the trite 
plea of a parent that a whipping hurts 
him more than it does the child. 
They are apt to think that you are 
putting yourself to a lot of unnecessary 
suffering. 

The same methods of punishment 
cannot be employed for the younger 
children that might prove effectual for 
the older. With the littler ones too 
much stress should not be laid upon the 
offense itself. They are not conscious 
of the wrong and to dwell upon it 
would be to develop the sense of evil. 
Take it for granted that they are anx- 
ious to make restitution and they will 
aecept the idea and act upon it. 

There is. just as much danger from too 
lax a dealing with the child as a too 
severe. For a child to come to the 
understanding that he ean do anything 
under the sun as his faney dictates and 
go scot free, is to make him a lawless, 
irresponsible person, trampling  reck- 
lessly on the rights and privileges of 
everyone with whom he comes in contact 
and appropriating all things to himself 
with an uncontrolled selfishness of spirit 
that will send him through the world 
friendless and unloved. 


Pixs will tear baby’s stockings unless 
these are pinned between instead of on 
folds of goods. 
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Moving Day: A Monolog 


By Isabel Gordon Curtis 
{Mrs Hull loquitur] 

There’s a kind of science about mov- 
ing, though I don’t believe that many 
folks think of it that way. I learned it 
from my Aunt Sudie. She lived with 
us the first few years of our marricd 
life. There never was such a born man- 
ager or housekeeper as she was, and yet 
never a man found it out, for she died 
an old maid. We hadn’t been settled 
down a year to housekeeping when we 
had six weeks’ notice to move. Our 
landlord died and the house was sold to 
somebody that wanted to live in it. My! 
it fairly made me sick. 

“Cheer up!” said Aunt Sudie, in her 
hearty way, “there’s just as good fish 
in the sea as ever come out of it, and 
there’s just as many pleasant little 
houses waiting to be made homes of. 
We'll find one of them.” We didn’t 
snap up the first house with a likely 
outside as some do. We'd get the work 
out of the way before 10 o’clock, then 
we'd start house hunting. We had lists 
from every agent in town of houses 
under twenty dollars of rent. That was 


the limit of what we could pay. 


Aunt Sudie had made out a string of 
subjects to inquire about. I remember 
them now as plain as day: ‘Pantry and 
closet room, dry cellar, plumbing, fur- 
nace, woodwork, floors, window casings, 
sunny exposure, attic, blinds and fasten- 
ings.” I guess in these days, when I 
didn’t know overmuch about housekeep- 
ing, I'd have hired the first pleasant 
little house we struck if it had pretty 
paper and cute dormer windows. I could 
fairly see how handsome my old china 
would look on the dining room plate 
rail, and where I would put window 
seats, but Aunt Sudie just shook her 
head. 

“For one thing there’s no attic,” she 
said: “in summer these dormer-win- 
dowed bedrooms would be like an oven. 
Then didn’t you notice the peculiar odor 
when we opened the door? It wasn’t 
exactly the smell of an empty, shut-up 
house. It was a sewage odor. While 
you've been planning where you'd hang 
pictures and old blue plates, I had a nose 
to the plumbing. You come upstairs 
with me.” There was an awful strong 
peppermint smell in the bathroom. “I 
happen to have a small bottle of oil of 
peppermint in my pocket,” said Aunt 
Sudie, “it’s a handy thing to have along 
when you're house-hunting.” She poured 
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a little of it down the pipes in the bath- 
room, then she led me to the kitchen 
sink and to the tubs in the cellar. 
There was the peppermint smell in both 
of these places. “What do you make of 
that?” asked Aunt Sudie. I shook my 
head. “Why! the plumbing isn’t what 
it ought to be. If it were tight you 
couldn’t smell that mint down here,” 
That settled one house for me; if there's 
anything in the world [’'m scared of its 
sickness, 

Sometimes there were folks living in 
the houses we looked at and I used to 
wonder what they thought of Aunt 
Sudie when she went to pulling out 
drawers to see if the wall back of them 
was plastered, or scanning a furnace 
outside and in, or turning over rugs to 
find out what the floors were like. If 
there came a real wet day Aunt Sudie 
would be sure to want a last look at a 
house we'd fancied. More than once 
we'd find out what we didn’t see on a 
dry day, there was a leak somewhere 
in the roof or the water had got into the 
cellar. 

At last we found this cottage. We've 
lived twelve years in it, and I hope we'll 
be here twelve more. It don’t look so fine 
outside, but it is tight built, with a good 
roof, good floors and walls. The sun- 
shine comes in everywhere, and it’s built 
on good, dry soil. Besides it’s as con- 
venient as any little eight-room house 
could be. 

My husband declared Aunt Sudie beat 
him on business arrangements. She 
saw to the lease, too, when the rent 
was to be paid, about repairs the land- 
lord was to make, what taxes we paid 
and all sorts of things I would never 
have thought of asking about. 

Then it took Aunt Sudie to plan mov- 
ing. Every day for three weeks before 
we pulled up, she was packing things 
we could do without just as well as not 
—dishes and bric-a-brac and linen and 
pictures and books. As soon as a barrel 
or box had its lid nailed down, Aunt 
Sudie had a card ready to tack on, tell- 
ing what was inside. My! the work that 
saved, nobody could believe. The day 
we moved we had a basket of food ready 
to tide us over three days, if we didn’t 
find time to get cooking done. 

Want to know what it was? Cold 
corned beef and hash all ready to heat 
up, hard boiled eggs, a rice pudding, 
three or four pies, bread and doughnuts, 
cold boiled potatoes, a veal loaf, and a 
pail of good rich soup. 
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HEN it was the turn of the Pretty 
Aunt to give her lesson in house- 
keeping she said she should do 
hetter by her pupil than any of the other 
teachers. “The rest of you began your 
work after breakfast,” she said, “but I 
-hall begin mine before. Be ready for 
me at daybreak, Margaret!” 

The next morning there canie a tap at 
the door while Margaret was just tying 
her hair ribbon, and there was her aunt. 
She helped Margaret take off the clothes 
from the bed, one at a time, and beat 
up the pillows and spread them on a 
chair by the window; then they turned 
up the mattress over the foot of the bed. 

“Always keep your white spread foided 
when it is not on the bed,” she said, look- 
ing at Margaret’s, which hung over the 
rocking chair. “Nothing wrinkles more 
casily, and then the bed does not Jook 
neat. If it is a heavy Marseilles spread 
do not sleep under it at all, but take it 
off and fold it up at bedtime, because 
it is not good for one to sleep under 
such a weight. Your nightdress and 
wrapper should air until late. I am glad 
to see you have no dresses and petti- 
coats lying around, as so many girls 
have in the morning. It is so much bet- 
ier to put things away promptly after 
you take them off and have aired them. 
Open all the windows, top and bottom, 
next, and set the closet door open, and 
we will be ready to go down.” 

“Why do I open the closet door?” 
asked Margaret, laughing at the idea. 

“Because your closet needs airing as 
- much as your room does, and more, since 
one window has been open here all night. 
If you do not air it, there will soon be 
a close and unpleasant odor about your 
dresses, which is not nice.” 

They shut the room door as they left, 
her aunt saying that the sight of a dis- 
ordered sleeping room was not attrac- 
tive. “Then, too, the open windows will 
chill the halls,” she explained. 

After breakfast Margaret ran up and 
shut the windows, and as soon as the 
room was warm she and her aunt began 
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V—The Care of the Bed- 
rooms 


to put it to rights, both of them putting 
on white aprons first. 

They put away Margaret’s slippers 
and hung up her nightdress and wrapper, 
now thoroughly aired. The mattress was 
turned over from head to foot; Mar- 
garet was told that the next day it must 
be turned from side to side as well as 
over, to keep it always in good shape. 
Then they laid over it the nice white 
quilted pad which covered it; then the 
lower sheet, with seams toward the mat- 
tress, the wide hem at the top and the 
narrow at the bottom. 

“Some people are careless about these 
little things,’ her aunt said as they 
worked. “They think it does not matter 
if there is a hollow in the middle of the 
mattress, or whether there is a cover 
for it or not. They mix up the top and 
bottom sheets and never notice which 
is which; but you are going to do things 
the right way, which is always the easy 
way in the end.” 

They put on the upper sheet with the 
wide hem at the top as before, but the 
seams up instead of down. Margaret’s 
aunt said that put the two smooth sides 
of the sheet next one, and at the same 
time made the sheet turn over at the 
top with the seam underneath. 

“Your mother, I am happy to say,” 
she smiled, as they laid the blankets 
on, “always cuts her blankets in two.” 

“What for?’ asked Margaret. 

“Well,” said her aunt, “double blan- 
kets are difficult to handle; then often 
one wishes half as much over one, but 
it’s a trouble to throw off part without 
pulling the whole bed to pieces. Then, 
too, half blankets are more readily aired 
than double ones, which are kept folded 
together; and they are more easily 
washed also. It is simple enough to cut 
them in halves and bind the fresh edge 
with ribbon to match the other end.” 

“IT sometimes wish I had a nice com- 
fortable instead of a blanket,” said Mar- 
garet. “I know a girl who has such 
a fat, hot one, all made of cheesecloth 


and cotton.” 
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“They are not nearly as healthful as 
blankets, my dear, nor half so easily 
eared for. A _ prett¢ little silkolene 
coverlet to put on the foot of the bed, 
such as you have, or a small eiderdown 
puff is very nice, but blankets are the 
things to sleep under. Now put the 
white spread on.” 

None of the clothes, except the first 
sheet, had as yet been tucked in at the 
sides, nor had any of the clothes been 
tucked in at the foot, which seemed 
very queer. 

“Auntie,” Margaret said soberly, “I 
don’t like my feet out in the cold at 
night; I like to be all in tight and 
warm.” Her aunt laughed. “Just wait!” 
she said. When the bed was all smooth, 
they doubled back the white spread at 
the foot just as though they meant to 
have the bed open there; they laid the 
blankets back over this, and then the 
sheets, showing the mattress; this they 
raised and put all the clothes under at 
once, pushing them well back smoothly. 
Then they tucked in the sides. “There,” 
said the Pretty Aunt, nodding her head 
at Margaret, “Id like to see you pull 
those out at the foot at night! If you 
tuck them under one by one they will 
often come out, but this way they never 
do; beside, it makes the bed look better. 
Now for the top.” 

She turned over the spread, blankets 
and sheet once, and then again, this 
time under themselves, making a rather 
narrow, smooth fold, close up to the place 
where the pillows were going to be. 

“If the sheets are mussed I do not 
do this,” the aunt explained. “Then | 
lay the clothes up under the pillows, but 
when the sheet is fresh it looks well this 
way. Now beat the pillows well, smooth 
them out and set them up. If you have 
a fringed spread of course you do not 
tuck that in at all, but let it hang down 
all around. This looks well over a nice 
muslin valance. Sometimes one has a 
pretty figured bed cover with a deep 
frill, or a lace cover for the bed; then 
you do not use a spread at all, but put 
that on over the blankets. Your mother 
has one in the guest room, you know, 
with a roll at the top instead of pillows; 
those she keeps on the closet shelf in 
the daytime. At night it is a nice way 
to have these pretty things all taken 
uway, and the bed opened half way 
down, with the pillows put on and laid 
flat, so all one has to do is to slip in.” 
“T know,” said Margaret; “it makes 
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you sleepy to see that kind of a bed.” 


“Now for the washstand,” said her 
aunt. Then she showed her how to 
wash everything out neatly with nice 
clean cloths, and told her to look care- 
fully and see if her toothbrush mug 
and soap dish were clean at the bottom. 
“Because probably they are not,” she 
said. The pitcher was cleaned inside 
and out, then filled and wiped off, the 
towels folded, the wash cloth wrung out 
and shaken and the stand wiped dry. 
Then the carpet was brushed up, the 
rugs shaken out of the window, and the 
room dusted. Shades and curtains were 
made even, the bureau set in order, the 
chairs put in place, and the room was 
finished. 

“A lady,” said her aunt solemnly, but 
with her eyes twinkling, “whether she 
is grown up or not, always keeps her 
bedroom in beautiful order, beginning 
with her bureau drawers.” She stopped 
and looked at Margaret, who blushed. 
Then her aunt went on: 

“Her closet has plenty of hooks, and 
gowns are hung up by the loops on the 
sleeves, not by the armholes; or, better 
still, on hangers, which keeps them in 
better shape and saves room; each skirt 
is kept on the same hooks as its waist. 
Shoes are in their bag on the door, hats 
are in their boxes. The bureau is not 
covered with pictures and trifles; the sil- 
ver is shining, the brush and comb clean. 
The washstand is always in order, and 
nothing is lying around the room. Most 
of all, the air is perfectly sweet and 
fresh, because even though one window 
is kept open at night all the windows 
are opened in the morning and the room 
is-often aired during the day. Do you 
think you can remember all that? It is 
a pretty long lesson for a little girl.” 

Margaret said she thought she could. 

“There’s a prize given by this teacher 
for perfect lessons,” said her aunt as 
she left the room. “Keep your bedroom 
in perfect order for a whole month and 


you shall have it!” 
(To be Continued) 


SHANTUNGS and pongees may be beau- 
tifully laundered if they are washed in 
the ordinary way and ironed when 
slightly damp. It will spot them to 
sprinkle them. TI. E. 8S. 


Surceon’s ApHesive Plaster is man’s 
hairpin. It will do most anything ex- 
cept stop the baby crying at 3am, It 
will stick to anything not wet, dusty or 
oily. A. F. Erdmann, M D., 


The Making of Children’s Clothes 


By A. L. Gorman 


To my mind there is no more fas- 
cinating occupation than the making of 
dainty clothes for the little children. 
And I have met many women who, 
wholly unfamiliar with this work, dis- 
played the greatest apathy, simply 
through fear of never being able to ac- 
complish even a portion of a garment 
in anything like a workmanlike manner. 
After a little instruction it was surpris- 
ing to note the interest exhibited and 
the progress made in a short time; and 
tinally, the enthusiasm with which a 
new frock was received and the sugges- 
tions offered for its design and trim- 
ming. 

At this time of the year mothers 
throughout the whole country are pre- 
paring the summer wardrobes of their 
children, and whether this means a vast 
array or only the few necessary garments, 
it is equally imperative that these be 
well made. This is important for two 
reasons: certain 
pride compels us all 
io have our clothes 
appear as correct as 
possible, and second- 
ly a well made gar- 
ment wears much 
longer, outlasting 
several that are 
poorly made. 

In this article I 
will eonfine my in- 
struction to the mak- 
ing of a frock for 
little girls. Guimpes 


an important 


part of a girl’s out- 
fit, and are usually ; ‘\ ‘ 
regarded dift- 


with French seams, that is, stitch a 
narrow seam on the right side of the 
guimpe, trim it off quite close, turn on 
the wrong side, creasing the seam on 
the edge, and stitch a second stitching 
just back of the turned seam so as to 
include all the raw edges. When one 
is proficient, this seam can be made 
quite narrow. 

If the sleeve is full and gathered into 
a cuff of insertion with a ruitlied edge 
below, it is made as follows: gather the 
lower edge of the sleeve with the gather- 
ing attachment belonging to the ma- 
chine. Gather the embroidered edging 
for the wrist frill as well. It is always 
wise to use the attachments of the ma- 
chine whenever possible, for they facili- 
tate the work greatly. Having measured 
off the insertion the size of the wrist, 
join this to the lower edge of the sleeve 
with the seam on the right side, and 
secondly, on the wrong side, thus making 
a French seam. Join the gathered edg- 
ing to the opposite side of the insertien 
cuff in the same manner. 


has 


cult to make. With 
the suspender dresses 


now so fashionable - 


the greater part of 
2 guimpe is visible. 
If made of all-over 
embroidery or tuck- 
ing, eut the material 
according to the pat- 
tern selected. Join 


Figure 1. To make a sleeve 


a 

| 
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This is pictured 
at Figure No 1, the 
lower joining being 
completed while the 
upper one is ready 
to be turned, and the 
raw edge secreted by 
the seccnd row of 
stitching. 
Now join the 
seam of the sleeve 
in French fashion, 
from top to bottom, 
including and 
embroidered frill. 
Although some join 
the euff and finish 
it complete before 
attaching it to the 
sleeve proper, the 
former method will 
be found to so simplify the work that 
it will always be adopted. The frill may 
be placed on the neck in the same man- 
ner or it may have the addition of a 
fancy braid. 
Exercise great care when putting the 
sleeve in the armhole. So many frocks 


appear drawn and puckered around the 
armhole when the garment is completed. 


To avoid this, after the location for the 
front seam of the sleeve has been noted, 
baste the sleeve in the armhole carefully, 
holding the sleeve itself “easy.” This 
does not imply, by any means, fullness, 


Figure 3. 
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Figure 2. A ruffle 


but with just enough ease to protect the 
shaping when the French seam is fin- 
ished. The width of this seam must be 
regulated so that when the second stitel- 
ing is worked it will follow exactly the 
correct seam allowance provided in the 
pattern, 

When a girl’s frock is finished with 
a gathered rutie of embroidery or lace 
on the lower edge, the embroidery is 
gathered on the machine and joined to 
the band of tucking or other insertion 
in the manner described for the cuffs. 
Several rows of insertions and tucking 


Part of a bertha 


i 
i 
i 
4 
: 
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are frequently em- 
ployed; they are 
all joined in simi- 
lar manner. 

For design 
with many little 
rufiles, a very dain- 
ty finish is the ad- 
dition of a narrow 
valenciennes lace. 
Cut the ruffles of 
ithe material the 
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desired width, and 
stitch the lace on 
by machine, using 


the attachment 
which forms a nar- 
row hem and joims 
ihe lace on at the 
same time. This 
is a very inexpen- 
sive trimming and 
very quickly ac- 
complished on the 
machine. Figure 
No 2 pictures this 
ruffle, the finished 
effeet being shown 
at the right, the 
method of working apparent on the left. 
At Figure 3 is depicted a portion of 
a bertha for a pique frock producing 
a very delightful embellishment on an 
otherwise severe garment. After cut- 
ting the bertha, gather the hamburg 
edging with the rutier attachment and 
join in a seam on the right side, to the 
lower edge of the bertha. Trim the seam 
off quite close, press it up on the bertha 
and cover the raw edges with a bias trim- 
ming band concealing the stitches under- 
neath. Upon this may be worked a briar 
stitch or other embroidery. The finished 
effect as well as the method is shown 
in the illustration. If preferred, the 
seam may be covered by a fancy braid 
or tape upon which is worked by ma- 
chine a simple featherstiteh; this can 
be purchased by the yard or piece and 
will be found very useful for many pur- 
poses when making children’s dresses. 
When adjusting embroidered or ham- 
burg insertion in a frock, the method 
is somewhat different from that em- 
ployed in inserting lace, because there 
is a margin supplied on the former. 
Granting that an insertion is to be placed 
above the hem of the skirt, stitch the 
hem the correct depth and measure above 
the desired distanee for the insertion. 
Now mark at this point the width of 
the embroidery, minus the margin, by 


Figure 4. Adjusting insertion 


either basting or creasing; and cut away 
the material beyond the basting, allowing 
only enongh for a seam each side. 

Baste the insertion to the skirt with 
the edge of the embroidery touching the 
indicating basting and the entire margin 
extending beyond. Then turn the edge 
ot the margin over the raw edge of the 
material as shown in Figure 4, crease 
flat against the skirt and stiteh by ma- 
chine along the folded edge. Now that 
machine stitching is used so lavishly 
a second row is frequently placed at the 
rolled edge near the embroidery. If it 
is desired that no stitching be visible, 
join the seams, after indicating the 
width of the embroidery, in French 
seam fashion. 

These few points will go far toward 
assisting mothers in the preparation and 
development of the little girl’s summer 
wardrobe. Many of these instructions 
can be applied to portions of the garment 
other than those referred to, and a little 
ingenuity and forethought on the part 
of the worker will truly demonstrate 
their utility. 


Tuk Besr DressMAKERS, many of 
them, use the milliners’ long needles for 
basting, and quite a fine needle, too. 
They consider the unusual length of this 


needle of help to swift work. F. B. 
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Points for Home Dressmakers 


By Mrs M. J. Scott 


The operations of cutting, fitting and 
finishing can be properly carried out 
only after thorough practice. Some 
points essential to good dressmaking 
are: First, accuracy in the smallest 
details; second, careful handling of the 
various parts, so as not to stretch them 
out of shape; third, good and plentiful 
tacking, and removal of the same with- 
out straining; fourth, neat sewing, 
coupled with firm, regular stitches. 

With beginners, especially, stretching 
the various parts of the bodice is a 
common fault and when once done, it is 
very difficult and in many cases impos- 
sible to remedy. In cutting out figured 
material each piece requires to be cut 
separately and not on the doubled mate- 
rial, as these fabrics are seldom folded 
quite evenly. Figured and satin faced 
materials must be made with the mate- 
rial falling all the same way. Pile 
fabrics, such as velvet, should, when 
held next the wearer, appear dark. 
Plaids and checks must correspond both 
widthwise and lengthwise in every piece. 
Stripes may be cut entirely on the cross, 
with the lines made to fit into one an- 
other or on the straight, when they are 
treated lengthwise as plaids. 

To shrink cloth before cutting is to 
prevent later shrinking and also spoil- 
ing. An old sheet may be dipped in 
water, then wrung out not too dry. 
Spread it out on a table and lay the 
cloth opened out on the wet sheet. Roll 
both sheet and cloth together. Let the 
sheet remain this way over night, then 
spread it out and press. When the 
cloth is pressed dry, double it through 
the center, if it is double width mate- 
rial, and lay the pattern on it. The 
nap of the goods should run down and 
all the pieces should be cut to run the 
same way, else those that run in the 
opposite direction will shade and look 
a different color. 

When all of the pattern is laid on 
the cloth, cut it out. Mark the perfora- 
tions with tailor’s chalk. As this chalk 
will not remain on the goods, I replace 
it with tailor’s tacks. These are made 
through both thicknesses of cloth and 
mark sides exactly alike. Thread a 
needle with a long end of basting cot- 
ton and use it double. Run the needle 
through the perforation and cut off the 
thread, leaving about four inches in the 
cloth. Make knots in both ends of these 


lengths. Treat every perforation in this 
way. When this is done, very gently 
separate the two pieces of cloth and cut 
the thread in the center. This leaves 
in each piece a thread corresponding to 
the perforation. 

In order to cut bias ruffles true, I cut 
a strip of muslin or other material 
four times the width of the ruffle | 
want to make. Then place the cut 
edges together and fold by hand or a 
hot iron. Cut in the fold and the result 
is two strips, twice as wide as required. 
These I fold again and cut and I have 
four strips the right width and as even 
as need be desired. 

With the aid of good patterns, the 
difficulties of fitting have been very 
much lessened. Still, comparatively 
few normal figures are to be found, so 
that a certain amount of overfitting is 
not in the least uncommon. This is 
frequently caused by altering one part 
and thereby causing a misfit to another, 
which necessitates in turn further alter- 
ations, carried to such an extent, per- 
haps, as to change the entire cut and 
fit of the bodice. Many dressmakers 
advocate fitting with the bodice wrong 
side out so that the seams may be 
readily altered. For two reasons this 
is not a good method. First, the person 
fitted may be unequally developed; one 
shoulder may be a trifle higher than the 
other. That is sufficient to make the 
waist fit badly when put on _ right. 
Secondly, the seams take up a certain 
amount of room and if these are left 
outside when fitted, the bodice is apt to 
be too snug when worn. 


The Spring Fashions 
By Babette M. Simpson 
See illustrations, Pages 475-478 

Abnormally full skirts and leg-o’-mut- 
ton sleeves—the latter appearing in most 
wonderful guises—are marked charac- 
teristics of the season’s output. The full 
skirts, excepting those of flimsy mate- 
rial, are not so elaborately trimmed as 
heretofore, and, in gowns for dressy oc- 
casions, touch the ground all around. 
The up-to-date sleeve is indeed a work 
of art, shirred and puffed from shoulder 
to elbow, where it is usually finished 
with a fitted band, wide cuff or frill. 
The elbow sleeve is gradually gaining 
in popularity; and if one has a pretty 
forearm, this short sleeve enhances con- 
siderably the effect in « dressy gown. 
However, the sleeve, puffed and shirred 
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to the elbow and finished with a deep 
cuff of lace or tucked chiffon, is very 
much in vogue and more practical than 
the elbow sleeve, which requires the long 
glove or mitt. 

Coats in every style and shape imag- 
inable are shown, and with such a vari- 
ety to choose from, it seems as though 
every woman could find something to her 
liking. The plain, tight-fitting, three- 
quarter length coat, the still longer, 
more ornate redingote, the short-skirted 
coat (belted or plain) and the short, 
dainty bolero, all appear with more or 
less elaborate detail. Surely a most 
wonderful display for one season’s show- 
ing! Dainty little coatees of fancy 
flowered silk, or of heavy lace trimmed 
with lace and chiffon frills and fancy 
buttons, are very chic when worn with 
skirts of a plain color in some soft mate- 
rial like chiffon cloth or voile. One of 
these little coatees in a spring wardrobe 
is invaluable and fills a long felt want 


in the cool summer days. Frequently 
ihe effect of an elaborate afternoon 
costume is spoiled when it becomes 


necessary to slip on a cloth jacket. 

Waisteoats are introduced in some 
way into nearly every gown seen, rang- 
ing from the severe mannish pique affair 
io be worn with the plain tailor-made, to 
ihe more faney ones of plaited satin, 
chiffon and lace for dressy occasions. 

Shirt waist suits play quite as impor- 
tant a part in the wardrobe as hereto- 
fore and undoubtedly take first place in 
nearly every woman’s affection. What 
can be more satisfactory or really com- 
fortable than a smart, well-fitting shirt 
waist suit, with a becoming waist and 
kilted skirt just clearing the ground. 
The up-to-date shirt waist gown is a 
little more faney than the severely plain 
models which first appeared a year ago. 
The majority of these, at present, are 
made with a detachable chemisette and 
lower sleeve of finely embroidered mull 
or lace. A gown of this order, with a 
few extra sets of chemisettes and sleeves, 
will be wonderfully serviceable and will 
always have a fresh appearance, as the 
accessories (the chemisettes and sleeves) 
should be fine, washable materials. 

A sketch on Page 477 shows one of the 
latest gowns on this. order—a very sat- 
isfactory model to foliow. The material 
is a fine-checked black and white taffeta, 
trimmed with black velvet and large 
pearl buttons. The plaited waist is cut 
out in V shape at the neck, to show a 
chemisette of finely embroidered mull 
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and lace. The bias band of velvet out- 
lining the opening at the neck is fas- 
tened with large pearl buttons. The top 
sleeves of. the checked material are 
shirred to the elbow, ending there with a 
cuff of black velvet. The undersleeve 
is of lawn and lace matching the chem- 
isette, and the wide, draped girdle is 
made of bias folds of the taffeta and 
velvet ribbon. The skirt is laid in nar- 
row side-plaits, stitched down over the 
hips and flaring out around the bottom. 
This gown, copied in a plain silk or 
linen, would be most effective. 

Among the favorite materials for the 
season are tweed, in any of the light 
colors, serge, voile, etamine, eolienne, 
taffeta, louisine, messaline, pongee and 
a heavy raw silk. Checked materials in 
silk, cotton or voile are immensely pop- 


ular and can be found in any com- 
bination of coloring imaginable. The 


favorite shades of the season are rose 
pink, apricot, geranium red, ashes of 
roses, all shades of green, brown and a 
decided shade of buff. White still re- 
tains its popularity. 

Faney braids and buttons are largely 
used in gown trimming, especially those 
interwoven with gold and silver. In 
place of the dyed lace which has had 
such a long reign of popularity, laces are 
now treated somewhat differently. The 
pattern only of the lace is worked out 
in embroidery silk the desired shade— 
usually matching the color of the gown 
material—and the result is well worth 
the trouble entailed. For example, « 
beautiful reseda voile, trimmed with a 
band of heavy cream lace, has the pat- 
tern of the lace worked over in dif- 
ferent shades of reseda, with an ocea- 
sional blue and gold thread introduced 
here and there. <A clever needlewoman 
can embroider her own lace and thus save 
a pretty penny on the dressmaker’s bill. 
Another novel trimming noted on a re- 
cently imported model was wide pom- 
padour ribbon, in soft pastel shade. The 
gown was pale blue voile, and the pale 
blue satin border of the ribbon matched 
the gown color perfectly. The sketch 
(Page 476) shows how the ribbon is 
introduced in the skirt and used for the 
entire waist. The chemisette and sleeve 


falls are of lace, and black velvet bows 
are added on the sleeves and bodice to 
relieve the blue. 

The high-crowned hats with upstand- 
ing, crinkled bows and topped with nod- 
ding ostrich plumes, are marvels of the 
milliner’s skill. 


¥ It is the fashion among the young 
girls of the leading families of our city 
to have their linen chests, irrespective 
of the dreams of matrimony. They 
acquire in the collection of the LINEN 
a useful knowledge of its character and 
cost, and by the time they are fuli- 
grown they many beautiful 
things. They learn also the value of 
their mothers’ linen. The custom is 
encouraged by the mothers. It enlarges 
the possibilities of birthday and Christ- 
mas gifts. Jay. 


possess 


It is not uncommon in Cuba to lard 
meats with whole boiled These 
inlaid EGG slices make an attractive 
garnish when the meat is sliced, and are 
especially appropriate for an Eastertide 
luncheon. I. 


eggs. 


¥ A prominent physician near Bosion 
advocates KNITTING as an occupation 
especially suited to persons who, for a 
time, are equal to little exertion—men- 
tal or physical—and who find it truly 


hard work to sit in absolute idleness. 
Moreover, he himself tried the prescrip- 
tion before giving it to his patients. 
Recovering from a long and_ severe 
attack of typhoid fever, he found that 
merely to “live out of doors and keep 
cheerful” was much more difficult than 
it had seemed when he had prescribed it 
for other people. Even listening to read- 
ing proved fatiguing, and one day, in 
desperation, he began to cut out paper 
dolls, and then to color pictures in a mag- 
azine as he had seen his children do. 
Another day he demanded silver to clean, 
and finally he polished up some of the 
family jewelry. All this, however, al- 
though providing the necessary occupa- 
tion, was unsatisfactory because of its 
comparative uselessness. It was not 
necessary that the silver should be 
polished daily, and there were already 
more paper dolls in the house than 
the children could dress in a month. 
It was then that he learned from 
his mother the plain knitting which 


has comforted so many women who “al- 
ways want something in their hands.” 
There was no counting of | stitches 
necessary, and the monotony proved rest- 
ful while the oceupation was diverting. 
With hands busy on something to be 
used by his wife, daughter, or even by 
the little girl’s doll, he could soon listen 
to reading without weariness or impa- 
tience. Even now, fully recovered and 
busy with a large and varied practice, he 
occasionally takes up knitting to rest, 
thus literally working out in action his 
theory, that real recreation seldom comes 
to a naturally active man through abso- 
lute idleness. One of his patients—a boy 
nineteen years old—who was stricken 
with paralysis several months ago, now 
knits with much interest, and finds the 
prescription of cheerfulness more easily 
taken when his fingers are doing some- 
thing worth while and his mind is free 
either to work or rest. L. T. 


¥ One of the most useful articles in 
my kitchen outfit is a MEASURING 
GLASS that is marked to measure tea- 
spoons, tabiespoons and gills as well as 
halves, thirds and quarters. J. 


¥ For a little novelty at a children’s 
Easter party we made the following 
simple but effective DESSERT: Soak 
a package of gelatine in cold water to 
cover. Heat four cups of milk, stirring 
in one cup of sugar and two teaspoons 
of vanilla. Divide the mixture into 
three parts; color one part with the 
beaten yolk of an egg and cook for one 
minute, stirring constantly. Three table- 
spoons of grated chocolate heated with 
another part gives a delicious flavor and 
a pretty brown tint, and the third may 
be a pretty pink. Have ready as many 
eggshells as you have guests, or twice 
as many if you wish to serve two apiece. 
After chipping off the end of the shell 
rinse out and stand the eggshells firmly 
together in a pan of sawdust. Fill with 
the different jellies and set away to get 
cold and firm, molding if liked some 
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little surprise in the center of each. 
Break off the shells carefully and sink 
in a mold of clear jelly. The eggs should 
stand upright. When time to serve turn 
the jelly on a flat glass dish and garnish 
with pretty flowers or paper butterflies, 
each of them having attached a ribbon 
of the same color reaching to the little 
euest’s place and tied to her name card. 


#1 have learned that if a CANARY 
BIRD molts in April it is because it 
has taken cold. It should then be kept 
very warm, at least at seventy degrees, 
snd carefully protected from drafts. A 
bird tonie, purchasable from any good 
druggist, should be given wntil the little 
pet recovers health and spirits. Usually 
» bird stops singing through this period 
and the rest is beneficial. TTeavier food 
should be given, such as hard boiled 
volk of egg with finely powdered cracker 
crumbs and a little cayenne pepper, or 
the whole of a hard boiled egg chopped 
very fine and a little pulverized sugar. 
Opportunity to bathe every day should 
he given and the chill first taken from 
the water. Katharine L. Cuthbert. 


# My plan while sweeping a heavy car- 
pet is to spread a newspaper on the 
jloor slightly dampened, and keeping it 
just ahead of the broom, brush the dirt 
upon it. This may seem tiresome to an 
cnergetic SWEEPER, but it is a saving 
io the carpet to collect the dirt as one 
eoes along rather than to draw it from 
all parts of the room to a central point. 
Then, too, there is less than one-half 
the quantity of dust set in motion to 
he wiped from the furniture or drawn 
into the lungs. G. L. TI. 


# We were greatly annoyed that we 
could not keep our garden and chicken- 
yard gates closed, until I purchased 
some five-cent screen door springs and 
put them on the GATES. They are now 
self-closing and much inconvenience is 
avoided. <A. O. Cromer. 


¥ A party of ten girls amused them- 
selves one evening in the following way: 
To each was given a sheet of paper and 
she was directed to write a line, follow- 
ing the meter of some poem she hap- 
pened to recall, writing on the back of 
the paper the name of the poem. Then 
the papers were passed around in rota- 
tion, each adding a line corresponding 
in meter to the corresponding line of 
the model poem. The result was ten 
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POEMS (4), some of which were ex- 
cruciatingly funny. This amusement 
can be varied in innuinerable ways, ac- 
cording to the inclination or literary 
ability of the people. For instance, a 
larger party mieht try writing son- 
nets. Or they might be divided into 
groups of five and try writing limericks. 
S. A.-P. 


¥ Having a stray clothespin in one hand 
and a lot of accumulated paper bags in 
the other I crowded them all into the 
CLOTHESPIN slit and so accidentally 
found they remained firmly fixed. Since 
then I have kept all extra paper bags 
therein, hanging from a small hook 
conveniently placed the pantry. 
*, L. Risley. 


¥ 1 think T can even improve upon 
R. M. Mos method of arranging the 
lining to her little girl's French blouse 
DRESSES, so that they launder easily. 
At each side, front and back, on the 
inside of the belt, I stiteh a small piece 
of white tape an inch long with a but- 
tonhole made in it. This [ button to 
the same buttons as the white petticoat, 
thereby keeping: the skirt of the dress 
in place and allowing the waist to blouse 


properly. Mrs W. F. Wilson. 


¥ It is astonishing how much dirt will 
come out of an apparently clean pair 
of BLANKETS. Germs love to linger in 
them and the better and more woolly the 
blankets the greater the danger from 
this source. Choose a warm, dry day for 
washing; if a good breeze is blowing so 
much the better. Look the blankets 
carefully over and baste a thread of 
white darning cotton around all spots— 
large or small—then you can find them 
without difticulty when wet. Prepare a 
tubful of hot soapsuds and mix with it 
either household ammonia or a_table- 
spoon of powdered borax, dissolved in 
cold water. Put the blankets into the 
suds and leave a short time before pro- 
ceeding. Rub as little as possible. Of 
course they must be rubbed in places; 
but never rub soap onto the blankets— 
that “never” is absolute! The cleansing 
process might be called  “sozzling.” 
Have another tub of suds ready, move 
the blankets along, and keep this up till 
they are clean. Rinse in several more 
waters—clear and of the same temper- 
ature—till all soap is removed. The 
blankets can be put through a wringer or 
hung out dripping, as you may elect. 
T prefer the first way. Hang out on the 
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line and give a thorough shaking, not 
only at first but several times during 
the day, as they dry. Leave out all day 
while the sun shines. If these directions 
are followed, blankets will full very little 
and have a soft, fluffy look. If every- 
thing goes well they should be ready to 
fold and pack away at once. A. W. 


¥ A new and useful idea and a necessary 
adjunct to the wardrobe of the woman 
or girl living in a soft coal city is a 
white wash silk BLOUSE easily pulled 
on over the delicate lingerie waist now so 
much in vogue. It is made with a rub- 
ber in the sleeves and at waist, and a 
strip of silk around the neck, with long 
ends to tie in front, so the whole thing 
is a complete protection from the soil 
that will accumulate on coat linings. It 
hooks at the neck and at the bottom 
of the waist, and the rubber at waist 
and wrists enables the wearer to adjust 
it over elaborate bodices. L. H. L. 


# A useful cleaning discovery I made 
for cleaning tapestries and similar arti- 
eles. Pour boiling water on a handful 
or two of bran. Let it stand until tepid, 
then plunge in any chenille, cretonne, 
or TAPESTRY articles. Use no soap, 
merely shake the goods well in the liquid. 
Wring them out, repeat if necessary, 
and rinse well in tepid water until clean. 
Hang the goods out in the wind to dry, 
shake them well, and all bran will drop 
off and leave the articles equal to new. 


J. Le. 


#1 resolved to try my luck with the 
common wild sword FERN which is 
found in profusion throughout — the 
eastern and middle states, though I had 
little hope that the wild woodsy visitor 
could accommodate itself to the dry 
heat of our house. In the early spring. 
when memory told me_ the tightly 
rolled little fronds were pushing through 
the ground, I sent to the old home in 
the Catskills and had a thrifty little 
plant dug up and sent to me by mail. 
There was very little of the always- 
considered-necessary leaf-mold around 
the roots, so in potting it on its arrival 
IT had to set its feet in common garden 
soil, there being no soil congenial to 
ferns within thirty miles of our treeless 
prairie farmstead. It had made very 
little growth when I took it into the 
house in the autumn, but it began in 
a slow fashion to show me that it was 
not set against house culture, and by 
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the following spring it was making 
rapid strides toward its present luxu- 
riant condition. It has been a house 
plant for three years and I find it fully 
as satisfactory as the greenhouse speci- 
mens. Some of the fronds are three 
feet in length and it is of a rich bril- 
liant light green color. It has had 
plenty of root room, has been watered 
when necessary, and the foliage has 
been kept clean with frequent shower- 
ings. Frances. 


¥ Not being provided with an invalid’s 
table when sickness came to our home, 
I devised smail 
table which proved 
more satisfactory to 
our patient than the 
invalid’s table loaned us later. To each 
end of an ordinary pine board twenty- 
seven inches long and twelve inches 
wide, I nailed at right angles to serve 
as legs, a small board twelve inches 
wide and about six inches high. This 
made a low, flat table which was placed 
directly in front of the invalid and he 
sat in perfect ease with his feet under 
his own table. T. W. S. 


¥ My husband made the hopeless looking 
OILCLOTH of our kitchen floor as 
bright as new by painting it with two 
coats of linseed oil. L. G. M. 


% For some unknown reason kittens 
could seldom be raised in our town on 
account of WORMS which ate through 
their bowels and killed them. Cat rais- 
ing was almost given up in despair until 
one of our druggists gave the subject 
his special attention. Do not feed a 
growing kitten on meat, and when you 
know by its vomiting that it has worms 
(worms may be plainly seen), give it 
one grain of santonin powders each day 
for about four days, or until it ceases 
vomiting and begins to eat. I dissolve 
a powder in a little milk and force it 
down my kitten, but some kittens will 
drink it in their milk and others will 
eat it mixed in lard. Mrs Dwight Hoag. 


¥ A recent visitor to Bermuda tells of a 
law which requires every part of every 
building on the island to receive at least 


one coat of whitewash yearly. This is 
a sanitary measure to insure the purity 
of the RAIN WATER, which is used 
universally for drinking. Here is a wise 
suggestion for the many families in this 
country who use cistern water for drink- 
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ing, and who are often almost crimi- 
nally careless concerning its cleanliness. 


A. M. J. 


¥ Now that hats are trimmed with wings 
and flowers as much under the brim as 
above it, it requires great care not to 
erush these or break the wings and de- 
stroy the fresh look. Wire frames can 
be purchased to set into the hatbox 
or drawer which support the HAT, but 
] tind that a little frame made of a piece 
of cardboard sewed together cylinder 
fashion at the side forms a little stand- 
ard to fit the crown of the hat and sup- 
ports it very nicely. It can then safely 
he placed in a box, drawer or on a shelf, 


Mrs A. F. L. 


#® One season I found that if a layer 
of moss as a mulch was placed on the 
surface of soil in a flowerpot a_ fine 
growth was the consequence—much bet- 
ter than when the SOIL was left uneov- 
ered. Common sphagnum, such as used 
in packing plants, can be utilized, and in 
preparing it one part of bone dust to 
thirty parts of moss, by weight, may be 
mixed into the pots, or else spread on the 
soil, The plants will quickly respond to 
the protection. Such practice will save 
time in watering pot plants, beside keep- 
ing small weeds away. F. L. Risley. 


¥# My common sense experience with 
RUG beating is that as the dirt goes in 
on the right side, it should be beaten out 
from the wrong side, and that if after- 
ward the face of it be gone over with 
a eloth wrung out of lukewarm water 
io which a little ammonia has been added, 
it will look brighter, last longer and 
need cleaning only at longer intervals. 


M. 


® As far as my experience, and that of 
some of my friends goes, one helpful 
writer on storing winter clothes made 
i great mistake. She said paste the 
hoxes and bags containing articles. 
Several of us have done that, to our 
sorrow, as the MOTHS eat the pasted 
paper greedily, and then revel on the 
contents, unless (and I know this will 
not fail) we add to the paste a few 
drops of strong ecarbolie acid. This 
will hinder their depredations. Mice 
will also sometimes gnaw the pasted 
paper off the boxes, thereby exposing 
the contents. I have a friend who 
keeps her furs and woolens year after 
year safely by placing them in new 
whole pilloweases or bags, then tying 
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the bag tightly in two places, if needed, 
with a strong cord. This after thor- 
oughly cleaning the articles, of course, 
which she has done even in the midst 
of quantities of moths. We have proved 
her method efficacious many times and 
it is easier than any pasting. F. H. B. 


¥ I’ve made some “Discoveries.” One is 
that silver polish is not a good substitute 
for CORNSTARCH. I ought to know, 
for I tried it! F. P. P. 


#1 have found it impossible to buy 
STOCKINGS that would not wear a 
small hole often before the first launder- 
ing. I tried a variety of makes and also 
bought a size larger than I need, but 
still the holes would appear. I finally 
tried washing out new stockings in Inke- 
warm water before wearing them and 
found that then no holes appeared. A 
peculiar kind of dressing washed out of 
the stockings and I presume it is this 
dressing in the finish of the goods that 
makes them eut through so readily. 


S. W. 


¥ We always found it rather difficult 
to serve refreshments at the CARD 
TABLES where our guests had played 
all evening. Not only are such tables 
usually too small for four covers, but it 
takes so long to set many tables. Accord- 
ingly we had wooden trays twenty-seven 
inches square, with a tiny rim, made 
at the mill. Now we have these all set, 
and ready to carry in and place upon 
the tables as soon as the games are over. 
Some friends have followed our lead, but 
have stained their trays walnut or oak, 
or have enameled them. A. P. Higgins. 


¥ The ordinary way of building an open 
FIRE is not the best way: that is putting 
kindling and paper under two logs and 
lighting from below, because the paper 
and kindling, when lighted, only char 
the log, which smolders and goes out. 
There are two good ways to make a fire. 
First, take a log and place it at the 
back of the fireplace. Then take four or 
five pieces of kindling wood and lean 
them upright against it in a tent shape. 
Put a /if/le paper under the kindling, 
which must be close enough together to 
eatch but not close enough to smother. 
For the second way, take two logs and 
lay them on a thick bed of ashes near 
together. Don’t put them on the and- 
irons, for then the cinders will fall 
through and will not heat the logs. On 
top lay a few pieces of kindling, allow- 
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ing plenty of air between the pieces. 
Then if you have any light twigs, put 
them on tcp of the kindling wood, and 
on top of all put the paper. This fire 
burns almost without any smoke, for 
the paper burns down till it lights the 
twigs, they light the kindling, and the 
kindling the logs. It takes, however, a 
little while for this fire to get started. 
One mistake many people make is put- 
ting too much paper on the fire, which 
leaves a lot of black ashes and does no 
good. <A very easy way to light fires is 
to use short ends of candles. This pro- 
duces a steady flame under the wood till 
it lights. Violet Huntington. 


¥% The quickest, easiest, cheapest and 
most effective way to rid carpets, furni- 
ture or clothing of moths, buffalo BUGS 
er bedbugs, is to spray the article in- 
fested with an atomizer filled with a 
mixture of benzine and carbolie acid. 
One teaspoon of acid to a quart of ben- 
zine is the right amount, and care should 
be taken to keep the mixture out of the 
reach of children, as it is poisonous; also 
away from light and heat, as benzine 
is explosive. The mixture kills all bugs 
and it evaporates quickly, leaving no 
stain on the finest fabrics. H. E. L. 


It was impossible to keep my kaby 
from standing in his high chair so I 
made from 

ticking a 
waist like the 
illustration. 
Thetwo 


straps at the 

bottom are 

long enough 

to reach under the chair seat and fasten 

at the opposite side and back respec- 

tively. Now Master Baby is not in 
danger of toppling over. Z. D. H. 


¥ The “knowing ones” buy the_ fine 
drawn-work squares or scarves whenever 
they want a handsome, distinctive trim- 
ming for their lingerie or outside 
blouses. A DRAWN-WORK centerpiece 
twenty-four by twenty-four inches, will 
make the fronts of a shirt waist at little 
cost and outlay of time and eyesight 
and still leave plenty of the drawn- 
work for the collar and euffs. It is a 
very easy matter to match the linen of 
the centerpiece for the plain portions 
of the waist, and the drawn-work can 
he arranged in various ways to suit 
incividual taste. The wide hems of 
a centerviece may be ripped and 


the strips of the work eut apart and 
used as insertion; then again, the 
squares may be cut apart and the cor- 
ners used in some one of the many 
ways in which handkerchiefs have been 
so widely used; and, by the way, very 
beautiful and durable corset covers can 
be made out of these squares just as 
easily as from the handkerchiefs them- 
selves. Frances Barnard. 


¥ Very few people know that it is pos- 
sible to darn lace curtains most success- 
fully and at a minimum of time and 
labor upon the machine. Loosen the 
tension of the machine and place the 
CURTAIN in position. Leave the 
presser foot up, guiding tLe work back 
and forth with both hands. When the 
darn is neatly filled and the edges caught, 
turn and sew across. If carefully done 
the net can be closely imitated by this 
method and many a curtain’ that has 
been laid aside as too worn for further 
use restored to honorable service. Can- 


dace Wheeler. 


¥ One of our local whist clubs offered 
a consolation PRIZE recently to a for- 
tunate winner, namely, a dinner ticket, 
which was to be used at one of the city 
hotels. It proved highly acceptable. 
Frances Barnard. 


® Last Easter I sent around several jars 
ot orange MARMALADE—somehow it 
tastes particularly good in the spring— 
to sick and aged friends. I bought 
several inexpensive little earthenware 
jars at the oriental store, filled them 
with the marmalade, tied them up 
daintily and sent them around with a 
note. I make all my marmalade by an 
original rule—and such a simple one. 
Always buy sweet, medium-sized, thin- 
skinned oranges, peel two of the bright- 
est skinned ones in each dozen, and cut 
this peel into narrow little strips, cover 
them with cold water, and after letting 
it come to a boil change the water twice 
to take out the bitter taste. While this 
peel is boiling cut the unpeeled oranges 
through the center, remove every seed 
and scrape out all the pulp, which is 
then put through the meat chopper. 
This prevents the marmalade from being 
stringy when done and it also cooks 
more quickly and therefore retains its 
light color. If there seems to be an 
undue amount of juice take out enough 
of it to insure a good, thick marmalade. 
Allow five cups of sugar to each six cups 
of pulp, and put it on to boil in shallow 
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keitles. Drain the cooked orange peel, 
add it to the pulp and let all cook to- 
gether for about fifteen minutes; then 
turn it into its jars and seal when cold. 
I used to add the juice of three lemons 
to each dozen oranges, but now we 
think that makes it too sour and also 


bitter. F. B. 


% Another use for the indispensable 
WOT WATER BOTTLE comes when 
chicks are hatched a few at a time. I 
place the hot water bottle under a basket 
and it will keep them perfectly warm 
all night. X. 


% A table of beautiful wood which had 
lost its beauty by having hot things set 
on it, burning through the varnish and 
down to the wood, was made to look 
as well as new by this treatment: first 
it was washed with a strong solution 
of lye put on with a brush, as it is very 
bad for the hands. This loosened the 
varnish, which was then scraped en- 
tirely off with a piece of glass. The 
boards being bare, they were rubbed 
smooth with coarse sandpaper and when 
in good condition were rubbed with 
crude oil. This leaves a dull FINISH 
which pleased the owner better than 
one that shone, but if the polish is 
preferred it could be given with varnish. 
All the marks of service will disappear 
from a table or other piece of wood 
treated in this manner, and the labor 
necessary to produce the result is not 
great. Dora May Morrel. 


¥ As an improvement on the directions 
for pressing TROUSERS in the Decem- 
ber number I would suggest that the 
boys themselves do the work. They will 
be more easily suited and save mother 
some time and labor. D. 


% A professional carpet CLEANER tells 
me that grated Irish potato scattered 
freely on a carpet and then swept off will 
clean it and revive the colors better than 
any other agency he knows of. There is 
no danger of injury to the most delicate 
shades by this method. Mrs F. 


I can hardly wait to pass on a new 
SANDWICH — delicious, inexpensive 
and easily made. Butter bread on the 
loaf, having first creamed the butter. 
Cut off the crusts, and beginning at one 
corner of the slice, roll it tightly over 
two sticks of crisp celery. The butter 
will hold it together, but baby ribbon 
tied around each roll improves its appear- 
anee. The celery should be broken into 
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thin strips about the size of the smallest 
stalks toward the leaf end, and also cut 
an appropriate length. ‘This sandwich 
must be tasted to be appreciated. Try 
the little novelty in your schoolgirl’s 
luncheon as well as at your next social 
function. Mrs Shaw. 


¥ Although I dislike shams and subter- 
fuges, there is nothing which displeases 
me more than to see the couch in my 
living room, which must serve as a bed 


for the angel unaware-, proclaim its 
utilitarian purpose by a mattress—awry. 
I tried tying the mattress to the springs 
with strong tapes, but with very unsatis- 
factory results, when the handy boy of 
the family came to my aid and with the 
straps from an old shawl strap restored 
symmetry to the couch and peace to my 
mind. A short end of the strap, to 
which the buckle is attached, is nailed 
to the framework on one side, and the 
longer end exactly opposite, then by 
buckling these the mattress is held 
firmly in its place. A.C. 


¥ An unusually pretty and novel TABLE 
DECORATION was used at an Easter 
wedding. It was the bride’s own idea 
and was carried out by her. She first 
took a barrel hoop twenty inches in 
diameter and carefully beund it with 
white cheesecloth, then took some little 
tin eandle holders such as are used on 
birthday cakes and stuek them in the 
top of the hoop at intervals of two inches. 
She then twined smilax around it until 
it had the appearance of a four-inch 
wreath, filled the holders with medium- 
sized white candles and suspended the 
wreath two feet above the center of the 
table by four white ribbons. J. 


¥ If women would just try to save 
money, without serimping or unduly 
denying themselves or families, they 
would marvel that men are able to “get 
ahead.” As the wife of a well-to-do busi- 
ness man my income is about five thou- 
sand dollars a year, yet it is all I can 
do to SAVE five hundred dollars out of 
it after paying the houschold expenses, 
ineluding the children’s education. It 
is a wonder to me how the average 
business man can so manage affairs as 
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to pay all his bills and yet have a sur- 
plus at the end of the year. I begin to 
realize what it means, and this year 
Henry and I have decided to live more 
simply so he won’t have to devote every 
moment to chasing the almighty dollar, 
but will have more time to enjoy his 
wife and children. Perhaps this isn’t a 
“Discovery,” but I think it will be so to 
most women in comfortable cireum- 
stances. Violet. 


¥ I have used my little boy’s RUSSIAN 
BLOUSE pattern for so many different 
garments I must tell you about it. By 
simply putting a band on the lower edge 
and turning it under, it makes a_ fine 
sailor blouse. By cutting it larger and 
longer it made an overeoat pattern. By 
placing the pattern back from a length- 
wise fold of the goods to allow for full- 
ness at the neck it makes a nightgown. 
And by opening the same in the back I 
have a simple apron for my three-years- 
old girl. I also made her a duster for 
summer wear, using the same pattern. 


Mrs F. A. W. 


¥ Wishing to work some large dots on 
LINEN, | took the metal cap from a 
lead pencil, pressed the open end wpon 
the ink pad, then lightly upon blotting 
paper, to avoid blotting the linen, and 
finally upon the linen, repeating the 
process until the desired number of 
dises were stamped. In this way they 
were all of uniform size. C. 1. 


¥ Toward the last of my baking of 
bread each week I'd find some of. it 
moldy in spite of 
thoroughly clean- 
ing and drying 
the bread can. 
I decided that 
ventilation was 
necessary, so with 
a brad or nail and a hammer IT made a 
dozen holes along the back and front 
near the top of the ean. I have had no 
trouble with moldy bread since. Maude 
P. Ingalls. 


¥ 1f one uses a wet chamois skin for 
dusting furniture, a furniture polish will 
not be needed. Take a soft CHAMOIS 
skin from twelve to eighteen inches 
square, wet it in warm water—never 
hot—and wring it out as dry as possible. 
Use this as you would a dust cloth. It 
not only removes all dust, but finger- 
marks also, and leaves no lint. This I 


learned from an employee in a large 
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piano store. A wet chamois used in 
window cleaning, after a wet cloth has 
yemoved the rough dirt, obviates fiyr- 
ther polishing. F. W. R. 


¥ At a friend’s table a sweet was served, 
and we were asked to guess what it was. 
I tasted it critically and pronounced it 
peach butter; another guest said it was 
plum butter and another strawberric< 
mixed with something else. Then we 
were told that it was made of equa! 
quantities of dried apricots and prunes 
stewed together until well cooked, then 
put through a colander and cooked down 
with sugar much like any other PRE- 
SERVE. This is a “jam” that ean be 
made at any time of the year. Eleanor. 


¥ To clean matting wash it with water 
in which bran has been boiled, or in 
rock salt water. Dry it well with 

cloth. Alkalis and soaps tend to di-- 
color MATTING, but with this method 
I have had very good success. <A. M. O. 


¥ The daintiest of desserts served at a 
luncheon, I found on inquiry to be 
made of MARSHMALLOWS quartered, 
ground puts and whipped cream sweet- 
ened and flavored. I have tried the rule 
since and find it a great success. Mrs 
Roland A. Jacobus. 


¥ When I begin the recoating and RE- 
PAPERING of walls in our rooms this 
spring, I shall secure a box of the proper 
hight to enable me to reach the ceiling, 
and borrow, from a dress box we have. 
a set of heavy plate casters to put under 
it. It will be more convenient in every 
way than a pair of trestles with loose 
beards thereon, I am sure. F. K. Farr. 


¥T had a cook who made the most 
delicious of rhubarb pie, but who was 
as unwilling to part with her secret 
as I was anxious to possess it. The 
recipe she gave me was this: Wash 
and cut the RHUBARB into small pieces 
without removing the pink skin. Draw 
out part of the acidity by pouring boi!- 
ing water over the fruit; let it stand 
tive minutes and then drain. Allow a 
cup of sugar to two cups of rhubarb 
and dot over the pie with a tablespoon 
of butter before baking about half an 
hour, with an upper crust only. “But, 
Mary.” I asked, “what thickens it?” 
“Well,” she said, hesitating, “I some- 
times mix a tablespoon of flour with 
the sugar—and that’s all.” With that 
I was forced to be content, till one day 
as I hurried through the kitehen, with 
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rhubarb pies miles away from my 
thoughts, I surprised both Mary and 
myself by seeing her put a big spoonful 
of rich, fresh, strained apple sauce into 
her rhubarb mixture. The reader can 
draw the same conclusion that I did, 
and I can now make a rhubarb pie that 
tastes exactly like Mary’s. A. W. 


eI find that a piece of ali hose 
makes an ideal CARPET BEATER. 
While stout enough to dislodge the dust, 
its flexibility prevents the wear and tear 
given by the ordinary stick or rattan 
beater. Lizzie Mowen. 


% [lave you telephone or telegraph wires 
passing near your house’ Utilize them 
as a friend of mine does, for a weather 
bureau. If the WIRES run in a gener- 
ally east and west direction, their hum- 
ming indicates a fall in the temperature ; 
if they run north and south they hum 
for a rise in the temperature. Try this 
and see if the wires are not reasonably 
truthful, interpreted in this way. Jay. 


¥ We transplanted all of our YUCCAS 
(Lueca filamentosa) early one April. It 
was all that a strong man could do to 
safely uproot and remove the plants. We 
naturally supposed that was the erid of 
them in their former bed, but not so; 
several strong little plants soon appeared 
there from bits of the roots which must 
have been left behind, and these “volun- 
teer” plants were much more sturdy and 
thrifty than the little new ones which 
sometimes spring up at one side of the 
parent plant. In this way our original 
number of plants was easily doubled. 
Frances Barnard. 


¥ People throw away a setting of EGGS, 
sometimes, because one breaks and daubs 
the others. Then again, the eggs are left 
and don’t hatch well because the pores 
are closed. If a pan of warm water be 
taken and the eggs washed clean and 
wiped dry and put back, the whole hatch 
will be saved. That’s what we do in 
such a case. William Lewis (aged 13). 


¥ We needed to oil our kitchen floor but 
my wife said it would be quite impos- 
sible to move off the floor to have it 
oiled. Straightway I put on my think- 
ing eap and this is the result. From the 
refuse lumber pile, I got a stick three 
feet long for a handle, cut it off at one 
end beveled. On this I nailed a cross- 
piece, and the frame for an OIL-MOP 
was complete. My wife tacked some 
woolen elcths on the crossbar, and the 
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oil-mop was ready for business. I 
mopped the floor with hot oil, and as 
fast as a few board= were saturated my 
wife dried it with a mop covered with 
clean woolen cloths, spreading news- 
papers over the floor as fast as it was 
oiled; we soon had the twelve by sixteen- 
foot surface finished, it took no longer 
than to mop with water, and we did not 
have to go off the floor at all, as it and 
our shoes were both protected. M. E. D. 


¥ The combination of rhubarb and 
prunes makes a delicious pie. The 
prunes are just what the RHUBARB 
needs to cover its acidity. F. F. 


¥ A SALAD course at luncheon or din- 
ner is in vogue in Chicago which is worth 
bringing to housekeepers elsewhere. 
Canned pears are used for the founda- 
tion—the large Bartlett pear. They are 
drained and the core thoroughly removed, 
leaving a hole for a filling of celery and 
English walnut meats mixed with may- 
onnaise dressing. These are arranged 
around the edge of a round, flat salad 
dish, and the center is filled with cream 
cheese which’ has been mixed with cream 
and pressed through-a fine potato ricer. 


Linda Hull Larned. 
¥ Early in spring I plant a BULB in 


each strawberry box saved from a former 
summer. When danger of frost is over, 
I set them well down into the ground 
and water freely. The plants never 
wither, as in transplanting, and grow 
rapidly, as the box decays and disin- 
tegrates soon after burying, releasing 
the roots. I consider I gain a fortnight 
over the old way of transplanting as well 
as a saving from dirty work. E. W. 


¥% My small lad’s gloves needed exten- 
sive repairs. I found I could get at the 
hdles best by putting the gloves over 
my left hand, the right one, of course, 
“hind side before,” taking the glove 
off each time my needle needed RE- 
THREADING, which was a waste of 
time. I actually mended one glove and 
was well on with the second before it 
occurred to me to thread six or eight 
needles at once. Since then I know 
enough to use the same method with 
stockings as well as gloves. Maybe 
someone else is no smarter than I was. 
Hence this confession. M. R. P. 


¥ A delicious sauce is made by cooking 
PRUNES in maple syrup instead of 
water. These prunes may be served with 
whipped cream if preferred. J. 
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Green Things Growing 


® At a little party recently given to a 
bride-to-be who expected to live in the 
country, each guest presented her with a 
package of SEED of some flower whose 
name began with the giver’s initial 
letter. For instance, Miss Smith gave 
sunflower seed, Miss Patterson pansy, 
and so on. The little packages were 
done up in various attractive ways, 
most of them having quaint couplets or 
quatrains, either original or selected for 
their fitness. This is an appropriate 
suggestion for a class of children to 
give their teacher, being a dainty idea 
and an inexpensive one. In some cases, 
where it seemed practicable, growing 
plants couid be presented instead of the 
seed. <A. K. 


¥ There is a stone wall surrounding 
an estate near my home which is sur- 
mounted by jagged bits of stone. There 
are many interstices in the top, and 
every year these are filled with dirt and 
NASTURTIUMS are planted therein. 
By the middle of July it is a thing of 
beauty and a joy for several months, if 
not forever. E. W. 


¥ For some vears I tried to raise BLUE 
GRASS on my terrace, but became al- 
most discouraged because of the diffi- 
eulty in keeping the seed in the ground 
until it could sprout. The rain and wind 
invariably carried it away. Last spring 
T covered the terrace with burlap sacks. 
T spread them flat on the ground, over 
the freshly sown seed, staking it down 
at the four corners, so that it could not 
blow about. The grass soon had a fine 
start and grew through the burlap, which 
I left as a protection to the roots until 
it gradually decayed. A. O. Cromer. 


® Any lover of PANSIES can pluck the 
little blossoms all through the winter. 
T start seed in April. The plants bloom 
nicely from July through the summer, 
and in July I sow more of the seed. In 
October I fill the cold frame, a box 
four by four feet, the ground dug out 
in such a way that the box slopes toward 
the south. I have an old window sash 
to fit closely, and its weight holds it 
solid without hinges and makes it pos- 
sible to lift it entirely off in fine weather 
or raise it slightly in moderately warm 
weather for the plants to have air. Dig 
out the peor soil and fill only to within 
one foot of the top of the box with loam, 
rotted cow manure and a sprinkling of 
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sharp sand. Plant the March-sown 
blooming pansies in one row and in the 
next row the young July seedlings, »nd 
vice versa. The old plants will blocm 
all through the winter and the young 
plants will commence in March or April 
and the box will be a mass of color till 
the middle of summer. I cover the glass 
with old carpet in zero weather. The 
plants may seem to be frozen, but don't 
be alarmed, they come out all right and 
the buds don’t blight with the frosting. 


» A FOLIAGE SCREEN is a pretty 
idea for a favorite spot in the garden. 
This will serve as a shelter also if one is 
careful to arrange it at a proper angle. 
Sink two slight posts, about ten feet 
high, into the soil as far apart as the 
length of screen. Stretch across, from 
pole to pole, wire netting. Along the 
front plant seeds of some light feathery 
vine and soon the screen will be a mass 
of green foliage and blossoms. One of 
the best vines for this purpose is Adl/i- 
mia cirrhosa, also known as Allegheny 
vine. The foliage is as delicate anid 
graceful as a maidenhair fern, and thie 
waxy pink flowers are produced in clus- 
ters all summer. E. M. L. 


® T saw a hedge which was very pretty 
and unlike any I had ever noticed be- 
fore. It proved to be of ELM. The 
top buds of the little seedlings had been 
pinched off so that instead of growing 
into a single large bole the plant had 
branched into a bush from close to the 
ground. This hedge was at the edge of 
a lovely lawn on which stood an expen- 
sive house; but I could not help think- 
ing what a boon such a hedge would be 
to the man of moderate means who did 
not feel able to spend money for expen- 
sive hedge plants. The edge of almost 
any woodlot would furnish him with 
the necessary seedlings and his labor 
would be the only expense. A. M. J. 


¥ We planted an ounce of the best 
SWEET WILLIAM (Dianthus barha- 
tus) seed, early in the spring, the single 
variety, and we were rewarded by a great 
many sturdy little plants. In about three 
weeks we transplanted these inte rich 
earth and kept them carefully weeded 
and cultivated until the 1st of Septem- 
ber, when we moved them into their 
permanent beds. A great many of the 
best plants were grouped among the 
low growing plants in front of the 
shrubbery, and the remainder were set 
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A wall tent 


out in a double row along the entire 
front of one of the long beds, and they 
made a very neat and acceptable border, 
and did not fall over onto the lawn like 
many of the other border plants. The 


next spring and summer these plants’ 


rewarded us with a great variety of 
beautiful blossoms, ranging from a pure 
white, through all of the shades of red 
and pink, to a very dark rich crimson. 
Many of the flowers were variegated 
and several of them had a pure white 
“eye” or center. Frances Barnard. 


¥ \ few weeks’ training of rapid grow- 
ing vines will make a very attractive wig- 
wam or tepee. To build the framework, 
drive eight fairly straight poles about 
nine feet long a few inches into the 
ground at equal distances apart, just 
within a cirele eight feet in diameter. 
Fasten these poles securely together at 
the top with wire. The arch or space 
left for a door may be formed with a 
piece of barrel hoop, but this is not 
really necessary. Strings are drawn from 
pegs in the ground at intervals 
of about six inches to the center. 
Plant seed rather thicker than 
the directions on the package 
call for, about four inches out- 
side the eircle, and when the 
young tendrils begins to climb, 
see that all bare spots are prop- 
erly covered, as care at this stage 
is important. 

A wall tent, which is covered 
in a similar manner, is made as 
tollows: Two poles nine feet long 
are securely wired together and 
the ends driven lightly into the 
ground eight feet apart, the 
whole forming an inverted letter 
VY. Directly behind these and 
nine feet away two other poles 
are erected in like manner. A 
ridgepole is next firmly secured 
to each frame, and one on each 
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side is nailed two feet from the 
ground to form the top of the “wall.” 
The pegs are driven directly under 
these latter poles, and strings are 
attached leading to the ridgepole. 
The window is formed by a barrel 
hoop, held in place by strong twine, 
but may be omitted entirely. Always 


TTY Se have the entrance toward the north, 

|| HTS I so all plants will get the sun, and you 

will have a charming place for an 
afternoon siesta or playhouse for the 


children. Morning glory and moon- 
flower seed mixed yield flowers as 
well as foliage. X. L. 


¥ If you want to please and interest the 
children, plant SEEDS so that when 
they grow, they will form the initials 
of their names. The joy and surprise of 
the children is beyond description. 


E. W. 


¥ The easiest way to put up strings for 
VINES, it seems to me, is to fasten 
them at the top with tacks but stake 
them into the ground by running string 
under a clothespin and driving this in 
the ground. By this means the string 
is brought down close to the plant. Mrs 
L. S. Pease. 


¥ When my hyacinths and tulips are 
through blooming I cut off the stalks 
and leaves near the ground, then cover 
the bed with about three inches of rich 
soil. In this I set out VERBENAS 
and other similar annuals, which soon 
cover the bed with a profusion of bloom 
and do no harm to the bulbs. Mrs J. B. 


Floral wigwam or tepee 
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Easter Fun and Profit 


By Helen C. Leonard 


A little Easter party which I gave 
was so successful that perhaps someone 
else might like to try one. 

I sent the invitations out some time 
beforehand, written on tiny sheets of 
pale lavender notepaper and sealed with 
white wax with an Easter lily on the 
seal, Each girl was requested to come 
gowned in the color of her favorite 
flower, and each man was requested to 
wear his favorite flower, while everybody 
was to bring a package containing an 
Easter offering for the poor, also a box 
containing fifty new pennies. 

1 had all my decorations in white and 
yellow and green, and made little crepe 
paper shades for the gas and electric 
lights that looked like datfy-down-dillies, 
the top part of yellow and the lower part 
of green. The effect was very pretty. 
When the guests arrived they were re- 
quested to drop their offerings in a large 
wicker hamper which was placed in the 
hall, and their pennies were put in a 
collection box which was passed around 
after the guests had all arrived. To each 
guest was given a small tarlatan bag 
tied with ribbon, those for the men being 
yellow, and for the girls green. It was 
then annoupeed that hidden around the 
house were Easter eggs (made of candy), 
and fifteen minutes was allowed in which 
to find them, the two finding the largest 
number at the end of that time being 
awarded prizes consisting of an Easter 
lily and a tiny basket of growing vio- 
lets. 

Thereupon from upstairs came the 
sound of a horn, and all looked toward 
the stairway, down which came two peo- 
ple, an old man and woman dressed 
in country fashion, he blowing a little 
tin horn, and she carrying a placard 
announcing the sale of their goods and 
chattels that afternoon at their old farm, 
and requesting everybody to be on hand. 
Then more little bags, each containing 


fifty of the pennies, were passed around, 


J 
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and we were asked to go upstairs to the 
library, where the sale of Hliram and 
Mandy’s goods would take place. There 
we found Hiram standing beside a ped- 
estal which had an ivory gavel on it 
(one the boys had in college), and the 
big hamper beside him. They went 
through a funny explanation of the whys 
and wherefores of their goods having to 
be sold, and then Mandy, with tears 
streaming down, handed a small package 
to Hiram, and he held it up and _ pro- 
claimed it8 merits, and everybody started 
in to bid. We had a very jolly time 
until all the articles were knocked down, 
and then we all sat down and opened 
them. 

Some of them were very amusing, 
most being funny little Easter animal!s 
and toys of all sorts. After this we 
danced for a while, and then supper was 
announced. There were twenty-four of 
us, and we had the table downstairs in 
the long breakfast room. In the center 
I arranged a little pond on the mirror, 
with smilax around it, and tiny ducks 
which swam upon the glass. At either 
end of the table was a green Bohemian 
bow] filled with jonquils and white and 
yellow tulips. I had two rather flat 
choeolate cakes made with light-colored 
chocolate to look as much like dirt as 
possible, on which were tiny, downy 
yellow and white chicks and wee roost- 
ers, pecking at wee candies, and seratch- 
ing the “dirt”’ Which I had roughed 
up a bit. All around in between were 
little rabbits, some of them sitting up 
and some apparently running along. The 
cut glass dishes were filled with opera 
curls in yellow, green and white, and 
the tiny candlesticks at each plate had 
the same little yellow and green shades 
that I had upstairs on the lights. 

T had tiny rolled sandwiches tied with 
green and yellow ribbons, chicken salad 
with lettuce, served on my green lettuce 
plates, olives, salted nuts, angel cake 
with yellow icing, and a little rabbit 
sitting in the hole in the center with 
his head peeping out, croquettes made 
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in the shape of an egg and _ served 
ou little watercress nests, coffee with 
whipped cream and ices in the form 
of an Easter lily, with leaves of pis- 
tache. These last were beautiful, and 
we served them on tiny lace paper doilies 
on tiny green and white plates. 

We danced again until the wee sma’ 
hours. Hiram turned over his bag of 
pennies to Mandy, and she was ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee of 
three of the girls, who bought things 
which we knew well were needed in the 
family of one acquaintance. 

I have since thought that a similar 
affair could be worked up into a real 
thank offering for a church, and have 
the articles brought all useful ones, and 
the proceeds go to their church needs. 


An Easter Bunny Party 


By Mary Dawson 


At the request of a friend who is the 
proud possessor of four youngsters under 
twelve years of age I arranged an Easter 
entertainment which we christened a 
“bunny party,” last year. The affair cost 
very little, and as the children were good 
enough to pronounce it “a real party,” 
it may be worth describing. 

The quaint old legend (German, I| 
believe) of the Easter rabbit served as 
the foundation of the affair, and the 
fun of the latter began with a rabbit 
hunt of a very humane character. For 


this we ordered from the cracker factory, 


through a loeal grocer, two pounds of 
animal erackers, all rabbits. These were 
hidden here and there around the parlor. 
Three yards of cotton goods, brown in 
color, made a number of “game bags.” 
one for each child. The search began, 
the signal being given by bell, as soon 
as the last little hunter appeared on the 
secne. The sport consisted in trying to 
bag as many as possible of the rabbits, 
with a prize for the greatest number 
captured. The prize was a story book 
about a rabbit. 

Next on the program came a rabbit 
race, For this we had in hand two 
papier mache bunnies of the Easter type. 
Two children at a time raced these 
animals around the room, the race con- 
sisting in propelling them around the 
parlor floor with canes or umbrellas. If 
the bunny tumbled. over, the child push- 
ing it was disqualified and dropped out. 
If neither of the rabbits tumbled, the 
one first to arrive at the appointed goal 
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won the race for the child propelling it. 
The child who came out ahead in the 
first race then matched another child 
from the group, and this continued until 
but one youngster remained in the field. 
The survivor, of course, received the prize 
—one of the bunnies with which the 
race was conducted. 

The other bunny we reserved for a 
third game. Here each child received 
half a yard of cheap ribbon with which 
to make a bow for bunny’s neck. A 
quarter of an hour was allowed for mak- 
ing the bows and the child whose ribbon 
Was most attractively tied received the 
rabbit decorated with the ornament in 
question. 

Before the guests began to arrive we 
hung up a large blackboard on the parlor 
wall. When the ribbon tying was over 
each child was blindfolded in turn, led 
to the blackboard and asked to draw a 
rabbit. The results were immensely 
amusing. There was a pretty Easter 
ecard with a bunny on it for the worst 
drawing. 

This blindfolded frolic could be varied 
by cutting a huge rabbit out of black 
eotton goods and having the children 
try to pin a tail on it after the manner 
of the celebrated donkey party. Or 
there could be an open-eye contest in 
eutting rabbit shapes from paper. The 
squares of paper distributed for the pur- 
pose should be of the same size and 
the cutting limited to a certain number 
of minutes, 


Going to Jerusalem 


A new way of playing Going to Jeru- 
salem was a feature of our bunny party. 
I eut from thin cardboard four rabbit 
shapes, using a pattern from a picture. 
These were placed respectively on the 
sofa, the table, an ottoman and on the 
window sill. A row of chairs was ar- 
ranged in the middle of the room and 
around these the children marched as 
if for “Jerusalem,” while a grown person 
played a lively tune. The music stopped 
just as it does in the good old game, at 
some unexpected measure, but instead of 
scrambling for the seats the children 
darted to secure the rabbits. The four 
youngsters securing them drew for the 
prize, a velvet bunny holding a_ pin- 
cushion in his paws. 

With this game the contests came to 
a close. Our refreshments were very 
simple, just hot chocolate, lemonade, 
sandwiches and cookies cut in bunny 
shape. 
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A Simple Wedding Breakfast 


By Helen Cassel 


There were but the most ordinary 
provisions in the house. ‘The girl I 
wanted to have help me could not come, 
and all the preparations, as well as the 
serving, fell to me all alone; besides, I 
had to help my mother play hostess. 

The fact that our guests had a trip 
of several hours coming and an equally 
long one returning, called for some- 
thing rather substantial. 1 had to dis- 
miss from my mind at once timbales 
and patties, and the other pretty things 
in that category; we had not the facil- 
ities for making them in the house. 

For colors 1 decided upon white and 
green. The table was very pretty decked 
in spring garlands fresh from the woods. 
I had distributed them freely all over 
the table, and the woodsy smell was so 
good. I made use of our easy reach of 
the shore and persuaded the “man” of 
the family to go clamming, but I found 
out afterward we could have had all the 
clams we wanted for twenty-five cents 
a hundred. For two weeks I had col- 
lected eggshells, particularly large and 
pure white ones, and worried the family 
into chipping off only a very small bit 
from the pointed end when the contents 
were used. The shells I cleaned and put 
away as fast as they collected, and on 
the eventful day the repast was opened 
by serving in them clam cocktails. The 
flat end of each shell had to be cracked 
enough to stand steadily, and each one 
had a little tendril of fresh parsley 
clinging over the edge; for the bride 
and groom, besides these, were wee wish- 
hones with a bit of ribbon. This course 
was accompanied by dainty brown bread 
sundwiches. 

For the next course I wanted creamed 
chicken, because the chickens were avail- 
able at trifling expense, and better than 
any city market furnishes. But plain 
creamed chicken would never suffice for 
a wedding. There was no time for little 
frills, and for our traveled guests the 
portions had to be larger than such 
dishes generally allow. I finally served 
the chicken, with steamed rice shaped 
in muffin rings, in pretty little cups, 
which I slipped on hot plates with the 
ereamed chicken inside, serving with 
potato straws. Decorated with parsley 
those plates did look dainty and the 
chicken was good. T used half chicken 
broth and half milk (rich milk) in mak- 
ing the cream sauce. 
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Two meat platters of sandwiches, some 
with lettuce and some without, some 
white and some brown, made continuous 
trips around the table and seemed to be 
appreciated, Little gherkins went nicely 
with this course, being served aside 
from the parsley and lettuce as the nec. 
essary green part of the course. <A 
real Eastery and springlike bird’s nest 
salad followed this, Tiny little birds’ 
eggs, formed of cottage cheese, were 
speckled with little black and red pepper 
specks, helped out here and there with 
bits of boiled hens’ eggs crushed fine. 
These little eggs nestled in fresh, crisp, 
curly lettuce leaves, and after being 
dressed up with dashes of good thick 
mayonnaise were irresistible. Saltines 
toasted in the oven with more spicy 
cheese and cayenne were served with 
this salad. 

For dessert we had a light snow pud- 
ding decorated with the young couple’s 
initials, made of little pieces of citton. 
Very tinely diced, this was enough to 
lend character to the whole pudding. 
giving it a delightful flavor, besides 
serving as a garnish. With this was 
passed a truly bride’s cake all white. Of 
course the coffee would bear no disguise 
of color, and had to come in in somber 
hue, but it was good. 

Aside from the farm stuff the outla) 
was so ridiculously small as to be cov- 
ered by a one-dollar bill—for sixteen 
people. 


A Work which popularizes the some- 
what difficult subject of oriental rugs. 
with abundant illustrations and dia- 
grams, is The Oriental Rug Book, by 
Mary Churchill Ripley. Oddly enough 
it has remained for this writer to un- 
dertake a thoroughly popular and enter- 
taining exposition. The book contains 
over one hundred and sixty illustrations 
of one kind and another—color plates, 
photographs and diagrams, besides a sys- 
tem of charts which furnish an easy 
method of study. Frederick A. Stokes 
company, New York ; $3 net. 


Aw admirable book of toasts, rich in 
good rhymes and beautifully printed and 
bound, is Prosit, a Book of Toasts, pub- 
lished by Paul Elder & Co, San Fran- 


cisco, at $1.25 net. 


Att women know the psychological 
effect of being superlatively well dressed. 
Gertrude Atherton. 
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In the Wake of the Hen 


By Anfelia Sulzbacher 


Eagas a la Tartare 

Boil hard a sutiicient number of eggs 
to allow ene for each person, Cut th 
eggs Into halves lengthwise, remove the 
yolks and lay aside the whites in pairs. 
Rub the yolks through a sieve, add a 
small box of deviled ham for every 
twelve yolks and mix to a smooth paste 
with salad dressing. Fill the mixture 
inte the whites and press the two halves 
smoothly together. Put spoonfuls of 
silad dressing in nests of lettuce and 
place an egg in each nest. Serve with 
wafers as a dainty appetizer. 
Lug and Sardine Canapes 

Cut six hard-boiled eggs into halves, 
separate the whites and yolks, tinely 
chop the whites and rub the yolks 
through sieve. Remove the bones 
and skin from a dozen sardines, add halt 
the sifted yolks, mix to a paste with a 
little oil from the can and season to 
tuste with salt, cayenne and lemon 
juice, Cut thin slices of bread into 
sinall rounds with a biscuit cutter, saute 
in tresh butter until a delicate brown 
on both sides. When cool, spread with 
the sardine paste, decorate about the 
edge with the chopped whites and in the 
center put a little of the sifted yolks. 
These make attractive as well as deli- 
cious appetizers. 
Vermicelli (with variations) 

Separate the whites and yolks of four 
liavd-boiled eggs; rub first the whites 
and then the yolks through a sieve. Melt 

rounding tablespoon of butter; when 
bubbling, add a rounding tablespoon of 
our, gradually a eup of milk, stirring 
well, and salt and pepper to season. Add 
the whites to this sauce, spread thickly 
on rounds of fresh buttered toast and 
sprinkle the sifted yolks thickly over 
all. This delicious and very attractive 
dish is suseeptible of many changes. Ti 
may be served alone as a course, and it 
is also excellent with fried chicken, veal 


cutlets, croquettes, or other dishes. The 
sauce may be varied by combining with 
it chopped ham, chicken, oysters, oer 
other ingredients. For an individual 
dish it may be charmingly arranged to 
resemble a daisy. Slice some bread, cut 
one round piece for the center, and shape 
about nine pieces three inches in length 
like the petals of a daisy. Toast, butter 
and arrange on a chop plate with the 
petals radiating from the round center. 
Do not add the whites to the sauce, 
spread the sauce on the toast, sprinkle 
the petals thickly with the whites, and 
put the yolks on the round to form a 
golden center. To be served to more 
people in daisy form, the round center 
should be eut inte sections before the 
yolks are put on it. 
Eggs a la Chinese 

Separate the whites and yolks of six 
hard-boiled eges. Cut the whites into 
shreds with a scissors and arrange nest- 
shaped on six rounds of freshly buttered 
toast. In the center of each nest drop 
a yolk and outline it faintly with a 
circle of tinely chopped pickie or parsley. 
Pour hot tomato sauce around the toast 
and serve at onee. The arrangement 
of color—red, white, green and vellow— 
makes this a very effective dish. 
Curried Eags in a Rice Nest 

Boil six eggs hard, remove the shells 
and keep them warm in hot water. Mold 
some freshly cooked, well seasoned rice 
in the shape of a nest on a serving plate. 
To a sauce made as for “Eges Vermi- 
eel.” add a fourth of a teaspoon of 
curry powder. Wipe the eggs dry, ar- 
range in the nest and pour the sauce 
over them. 
Eqgas Stuffed and Fried 

With a small tin tube or a sharp 
knife eut a eylindrical piece of white 
from the pointed ends of hard-boiled 
eggs, then with a small after-dinner 
coffee spoon remove the yolks. Rub 
these through a sieve, add half th. 
amount of cooked giblets, chicken, vea! 
or ham, moisten to a paste with melted 
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butter and season highly. Fill the 
whites with this mixture, brush the 
openings with white of raw egg and put 
the pieces of white back in place. Egg 
and bread-crumb the eggs and fry to 
a pale straw color in deep fat. Serve 
hot with tomato or mushroom sauce. 
This is simple and inexpensive and may 
be served as a dainty entree. 
Nests on Toast 

Separate the whites and yolks of the 
required number of eggs, leaving the 
yolks unbroken and in the shell. Have 
ready as many rounds of freshly but- 
tered toast as there are eggs. Put half 
ot the whites aside to use for some other 
purpose. To those remaining add a lit- 
tle salt, beat them to « stiff froth and 
heap on the slices of toast. Make little 
hollows in the centers of each with the 
ends of the shells, drop in the yolks, 
sprinkle them with salt and pepper, 
brush with melted butter and bake on 
the top shelf in an oven which should 
be quick enough to brown | slightly 
in about tive ninutes. This dish may 
be varied at pleasure by sprinkling the 
toast with minced bacon, ham, grated 
cheese, or other additions. Cream or to- 
mato sauce makes an agreeable but not 
essential addition. This dish is fre- 
quently taken by invalids when they re- 
fuse everything else. 
Egg Timbales 

Sreak open four cggs into a bowl, add 
half a teaspoon of salt, a saltspoon of 
pepper, and, if liked, a few drops of 
onion juice. Beat only until thoroughly 
blended, then add gradually a cup of 
rich, new milk. Divide equally among 
six well buttered timbale molds (com- 
mon cups will serve the purpose). Stand 
them in a pan half filled with hot water 
and bake in a moderate oven about 
twenty minutes, or until firm to the 
touch. Turn out carefully on a heated 
platter and pour around 

Bread Sauce: Pour one and a_ half 
cups of hot milk over half a cup of 
fresh bread crumbs. Cook in a double 
boiler for twenty minutes, add a table- 
spoon of butter and season highly with 
salt and pepper. Brown half a cup of 
bread crumbs in a tablespoon of butter 
and sprinkle over both timbales and 
sauce. As a simple, dainty luncheon 
dish this is deserving consideration. 
Salad 

Separate the whites and yolks of some 
hard-boiled eggs. Cut the whites into 
thin strips, using a scissors. Rub the 
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yolks through a sieve, mix to a paste 
with salad dressing, season well and 
shape into balls the size of smali mar- 
bles. Spread some well-crimped lettuce 
leaves with salad dressing, sprinkle jj 
thickly with the shredded whites of eggs, 
dropping several balls of yolk paste 
among each portion. 

Or divide hard-boiled eggs in the mid- 
dle by cutting through the whites saw- 
tooth fashion. Two cups with prettily 
finished tops are thus fashioned from 
each egg. Cut a thin. slice from the 
bottom of each to make them stand 
tirm, and drop in a little salad dressing. 
Mix the yolks with salad dressing as 
before, mold into balls which will tit 
nicely in the cups, and put one in each, 
Serve on lettuce leaves and pass the 
salad dressing in a separate dish. 


Little Kinks but Important 


When very heavy materials are to be 
washed, such as hangings, table covers, 
heavy wash dresses and canvas, it is fre- 
quently a great saving of time, energy, 
and of the materials themselves to scrub 
them with a brush rather than rubbing 
them on the board. It avoids the econ- 
stant lifting and dipping, which is a 
strain. 

Gas globes break very readily when 
the serews holding them are screwed on 
too tight. 

A carpet sweeper cannot do efficient 
work unless its brush be kept clean. 
Being out of sight, this is sometimes 
neglected. It should, however, fre- 
quently be itself brushed with a whisk 
broom and also cleaned with water. 

Clothes may be boiled in a_ rusty 
boiler without harm if first placed in a 
bag. 

Lace that promises not to bear a neces- 
sary washing can be basted on some thin 
material and then cleaned with better 
chances of success. 

Stove polish applied with turpentin: 
makes a brighter polish and one apt to 
last longer. 

A flat paint brush is a handy house- 
hold utensil for cleaning cut trouble- 
some corners. When too worn for this 
purpose it is more convenient than any- 
thine else for applying steve polish, 
especially in the ornamented varts of a 
stove. 

A bit of lard, kerosene or parafiine 
added to laundry starch facilitates mat- 
ters-when it comes to ironing. 
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Nut Squares 


By Kirsty 


Beat one egg with 
one cup of brown 
sugar and a_ pinch 
each of salt and 
soda; add one cup 
of hickory or other 
nut meats chopped 
tine. Bake for about 
twenty minutes in 
a moderate oven; 
when cold eut into 


squares. Butternut 
meats make these 
even more délicious 
than hiekory nuts. These dainties are 
very quick and simple to prepare. 


Cornish Pasties 


In reply to inquiries these recipes are 
viven. There are many varieties of pas- 
ties, and they are very good indeed if 
properly made. 

This recipe comes from its home 
among the miners of Cornwall. For a 
beef and potato pasty, make a paste as 
for pies (not quite as rich), and roll 
out the size of a tea plate, slightly 
thicker than for pie. Now slice a layer 
of potatoes on it, one onion, and a layer 
of finely cut raw steak. I use cheaper 
euts for this. Season with pepper and 
salt, then fold together as you would 
a “turnover,” and bake three-quarters 
of an hour in a slow oven. <A turnip 
pasty is made in the same way only 
never combine turnips with onions or 
potatoes, simply turnips and beef. A 
heef pasty is composed of finely cut beet 


Nut squares to serve 


and parsley or an onion. Pasties may be 
eaten hot or cold and are therefore con- 
venient where a hearty meal must be 
transported. Mrs 

All over England a variation of Cor- 
nish pasty is made by mincing the meat 
in a mineing machine and parboiling 
the vegetables. Pork and apples,* mut- 
ton with onions and turnips, beef with 
onions and potatoes, are the usual com- 
binations. Make short paste and _ roll 
out fairly thick, Cut into rounds, fill 
with a tablespoon of the minced meat 
and the same quantity of each of the 
chopped vegetables. Moisten edges and 
fold over and press, then turn up the 
edge with the thumb and forefinger of 
the right hand. Underdone meat and 
cooked vegetables may be used up this 
way. They should be moistened with 
gravy, put in a very thin crust and 
baked for twenty minutes in a hot oven. 
Pasties as made in Cornwall require 
longer baking in a moderate oven. C. B. 


Tlasit may be en- 


riched and a small 
quantity made to go 
farther by breaking 
an egg into it and 
stirring thoroughly 
just before remov- 
ing from the stove, 
in order to avoid 
cooking too much. 
It is a change from 
the usual dropped 
egg, and this little 
variation makes the 
dish more popular 
in our family. I 
prefer to use fresh 


Nut squares in the pan 


meat for hash. Try 
it, N.S. 5S. 
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Leaks in the Domestic Treasury 
IV—Economy in Luncheons 
By Irma Helen Hotchkiss 


“What can I use besides fresh meats 
at luncheon?” is a question constantly 
before the progressive housekeeper. 
Close examination of luncheons often 
would reveal a big hole through which 
money leaks fast, the returns being 
inadequate. Or it may reveal niggard- 
liness, whereby health and energy sufter 
from scrappy meals; this extreme is 
equally unfortunate. 

Luncheon in a well regulated diet is 
the light meal of the day. It lends 
itself, therefore, particularly well to the 
use of left-overs. There is, to be sure, 
a “hashy” ring in the word “left-overs” ; 
these dishes have, moreover, in many 
cases consumed extravagant quantities 


.of eggs, butter and other valuable ad- 


juncts. Much false economy is prac- 
ticed with left-overs. 

But fortunately there are ways, and 
many of them, too, of serving “second 
editions” as savory and attractive as first 
cnes, and that without bad economy of 
time, labor and materials. There are 
a few general considerations to be re- 
membered in this connection. Some- 
thing old may need something new to 
go with it, but the smallest left-over is 
none too small to be used; the tiniest 
bit of vegetable will help out a soup or 
sauce, the smallest bit of meat will give 
an omelet or other combination a slightly 
different flavor for that particular day, 
and left-over sweet dishes and dry bread 
lend themselves to innumerable uses. 
But the smaller the left-over the smaller 
in the same ratio should be the labor 
for its rehabilitation. Not necessarily 
smaller, however, should be the impor- 
tance attached to the dish made from it, 
in the make-up of the meal. The outlay 
for redressing must be proportionate to 
the value in attractiveness and nutri- 
ment of the products; redressing should 
not furnish the excuse to serve a dish 
more expensive than would otherwise 
have been afforded. Furthermore, the 
individuality of the several components 
of a dish should not be destroyed, as 
would happen, to cite an extreme case, 
if left-over chicken or asparagus were 
combined with corned beef or turnip. 
Delicate meats and vegetables must not 
be interspersed with those of such pro- 
nounced flavor that their delicacy comes 
to no aecount. Not only should every- 


to count for something definite in the 
make-up of the meal. 


Variety without expense 


Variety in made-over dishes, in order 


to overcome standing prejudices, is abso- 
lutely indispensable ; its attainment, how- 
ever, presents a difficult problem. Small 
amounts must not be credited with mor 
flavoring qualities than they possess, 
Condiments supply tlavor and character 
where such may be lacking, but unforty- 
nately they, too, require study or a ready 
wit to avoid repetition of combinations. 
However good in itself, if the same spic 
appears in every combination there j- 
sure to be monotony in the end, no mat- 
ter how great the variety used in each 
dish. Many housekeepers repeat aid 
repeat, until done to death, dishes which 
once found favor. 

Necessity must teach economical aid 
attractive serving. Fritters, toast. hot 
rolls, timbales, patties and ramiekins. 
baked and steamed forms of varied make- 
ups, besides sauces, gelatine, salad dress- 
ings and green garnishes, lend attrac- 
tiveness. The addition of starchy foods, 
as rice, macaroni, spaghetti, noodles and 
potatoes in baked or steamed * forme. 
pastry, batters and bread stuffs, 
various kinds of spices and pickles, of 
cheese and eggs, are familiar, if net 
appreciated at their true value. Whethe: 
it is wise for a small family to plan t 
have no left-overs is : question open 
to some consideration. Large cuts of 
meat, for instance, are likely to cost 
proportionately less than smaller ones. 
and often have other qualities in their 
favor. So much for leaks through want 
of saving and failure to use to the best 
advantage what is already on hand. 

Little meat needed 

Fresh meat or tish three times every 
day incurs unnecessary expense for pro- 
viding adequate nourishment, even tak- 
ing into account desirable variety. In- 
deed, it is questionable whether such a 
diet is desirable. To quote from Gilman 
Thompson in this connection: “Ther 
is a constant tendency to eat too much 
meat, and when its effects are not coun- 
terbalanced by free outdoor exercise, it 
produces an excess of waste matter 
which accumulates and causes bilious- 
ness, and sometimes lithiasis, gout, ete. 
. . « Meat in general has a mor 
stimulating effect upon the system and 
is more ‘strengthening’ than vegetable 


thing be frugally utilized but be made 
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food, and it gives rise to sensations of 
cnergy and activity. . . . The es- 
timate commonly given, in which meat 
sould occupy one-fourth and vegetable 
food three-fourths of a mixed diet, is 
overstepped by many persons with whom 
the proportion may be two to four. 
There is often too much eating of cold 
meats at luncheon for the interests of 
health.” 
Unwholesome dainties 

For luncheon dishes, so called. we let 
our imagination run over a_ host of 
things that are preity and attractive on 
the table, or that we saw at a certain 
luncheon party; but unfortunately these 
things are likely to be fussy, and, if we 
were willing to face the truth, expensive 
also. We do not like to face the fact 
that those pet dainties are really extrav- 
agant, and we persuade ourselves that 
~» little is eaten for lunch that any 
addition to expense is infinitesimal. 
The time spent on such dishes we 
~careely ever realize. We do not regard 
household labors in that light. Dainties. 
ves: but don’t let them be a series of 
costly appetizers deficient in nourish- 
ent, and a trial to the digestion. Look 
for other things that satisfy the palate’s 
craving and are really of benefit. 

Legumes and grain products 

Some of our heartiest, cheapest, most 
palatable foods are the legumes. “Make 
2» meal of split peas?” says the aston- 
ished housekeeper; she little realizes the 
full value of such a dish for her grow- 
ing children under the tax of school 
etivities. Ordinary beans, lima beans, 
lentils, dried yellow and green veas, 
fer an endless variety of dishes and 
combinations. If your family does not 
show enthusiasm over one way of serv- 
ing them, try another. Corn chowder, 
corn oysters, baked succotash, all make 
good luncheon foundations. Rice, mac- 
aroni, spaghetti and noodles, in combi- 
uation with savory sauees, cheese, or 
hits of spiey meat and fish such as have 
heen smoked or salted, are relieved of 
insipidness. Cheese dishes are 
highly nourishing, in fact, cheese is a 
much more concentrated form of pro- 
‘cin than meat, and far cheaper. Care 


imust be taken, however, in its use, to 
have it in digestible forms, especially 
by people of weak digestion. Over- 
cooked it becomes exceedingly indigest- 
ible. Some authorities recommend the 
addition of a very little bicarbonate of 
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potash when cooking to render it easier 
of digestion. 

Do not leave out the grain products, 
corn meal and the host of others which 
make such excellent nourishing and in- 
expensive puddings. After a hearty 
soup or chowder (and just learn what a 
variety of them there is) a pudding may 
well complete all that is essential to a 
good luncheon, and this applies even to 
hard workers or growing children. Such 
a pudding should be eaten as an in- 
trinsic part of a meal instead of as a 
toothse me finale to an already complete 
repast. Mushrooms are excellent to use 
where they are not too expensive. Egg 
dishes also are well known in their 
various disguises and attractive effects. 
They prove at times more, at other 
times less, expensive than fresh meats, 
according to the relative market prices, 
but they give variety and as is the case 
with left-over meats and other nitroge- 
nous foods, are usually served for lunch- 
eon in combinations that furnish starchy 
matter. In this way are diluted the 
nitrogenous elements of which too much 
should not be provided at this meal. Use 
oysters and clams, sardines and similar 
materials to liven up your luncheon, 
rather than as foundations. Remember 
always in planning your luncheons (and 
above all do plan them) that, as Dr 
Wiley declared recently: “Americans 
nearly all overeat. Overeating is one otf 
the curses of the nation.” 


Neither Flesh Nor Fowl - 


By Frances E. Peck 


The following recipes give some very 
clever ways of preparing simple nourish- 
ing dishes—suitable for luncheon or for 
the main dish at the plain dinner which 
many housewives affect during the 
penitential period. 

Nut Loaf 

Put through the food chopper suf- 
ficient nut meats to measure two cups; 
hazel and hickory nuts, almonds and 
English walnuts may be used in any 
proportion according to taste, also but- 
ternuts when fresh, and black walnuts, 
but the latter should be used sparingly 
hbeeause of their decided flavor. Moisten 
very slightly a portion of a loaf of stale 
bread and with fork remove the 
crumb, having it in as flaky pieces as 
possible. Add a pint of the bread flakes 
to the nuts, one teaspoon of salt and a 
heaping teaspoon of powdered mixed 
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herbs. Melt two tablespoons of butter 
in a cup of rich milk and add, when 
cooled, to the nut and crumb mixture. 
Work with the hands and shape into a 
tirm oval loaf. Place this in a well 
greased pan and bake for an hour in 
a moderate oven, basting occasionally 
with butter and water. Serve hot with 
the tollowing sauce poured over it, or 
it may be cooled and served in slices 
with mayonnaise: 

Tomato sauce: Cook one tablespoon 
of chopped onion in one tablespoon of 
butter; add one tablespoon of flour and 
when well mixed add gradually one cup 
and a half of strained tomato pulp, half 
a teaspoon of salt and a dash of pepper. 
Pour this boiling hot over the loaf and 
for an extra touch of deliciousness serve 
grated sap-sago cheese with it. 
Vegetarian Pudding with Sardine Sauce 

Pick over, wash, and soak over night 
a pint of dried green peas. Put over 
the tire in a saucepan of cold water 
with one teaspoon of salt and simmer 
slowly until tender: drain, rub through 
a sieve and set aside until cold. Season 
highly with pepper and salt, add two 
well beaten eggs, put into a buttered 
pudding mold, cover closely and steam 
three hours, Turn out on a_ heated 
dish and serve the sauce separately. 

To make sardine sauce, carefully re- 
move the bones from eight sardines and 
chop the tish very tine; cover the bones 
with a cup of water, add a bay leaf and 
a bit of onion, and simmer jfteen 
minutes; strain, thicken with a_ table- 
spoon of flour creamed with a_ table- 
spoon of butter; season to taste, add the 
minced tish, and serve in a_ heated 
dish. 

Sall Cod with Tomatoes 

From the center of a thick salt cod 
take a piece weighing about a pound, 
wash and soak for eighteen hours in 
cold water, changing the water twice. 
Cover with fresh cold water, heat slowly 
and keep at a temperature just below 
the simmering point for two hours and 
a half. Put a tablespocn of butter 
which has been rolled in flour, in a 
frying pan, add two tablespoons of 
chopped onion, and cook slowly until 
the onion is a pale yellow color. Add 
two cups of strained canned tomatoes, 
simmer for ten minutes, add_ the 
drained fish and place on the back of 
the range for thirty minutes. Dust 


‘lightly with pepper when it is ready 


for the table. 


Kedgeree 

Cook one tablespoon of chopped green 
pepper in two tablespoons of butter for 
five minutes, then add six tablespoons 
of strained tomato juice, one cup of 
cold boiled or steamed fish freed from 
skin and bones (cod, halibut or any firm 
fleshed fish will do), one eup of boiled 
rice, two hard-boiled eggs cut fine, half 
a teaspoon of salt and a dusting of 
pepper. Cook for five minutes and 
serve on slices of buttered toast. 

Scotch Woodcock 

After boiling six eggs for an hour, 
shell and chop the whites very fine. 
Rub the yolks to a smooth paste with 
two tablespoons of melted butter, one- 
quarter teaspoon of salt, a dusting of 
paprika, half a teaspoon of anchoyy 
essence, or paste may be used, and a tea- 
spoon of cornstarch. Add a cup and a 
quarter of rich milk and cook in a 
double boiler to a thick cream. Have 
ready a number of slices of thin erisp 
buttered toast; spread a layer of the 
yolk cream over each, sprinkle with the 
chopped whites which have been kept 
warm over hot water, pile on a_ hot 
platter, pour over the remainder of the 
sauce and serve at once. 

Egg and Vegetable Mold 

Butter thickly a mold which will hold 
about a pint, and decorate the sides and 
bottom with eold boiled peas and slices 
of cooked beets and carrots eut in fancy 
shapes. Make a cream sauce by cooking 
together a tablespoon of butter, a table- 
spoon of flour and a cup of milk, season- 
ing with salt, pepper and a tiny dusting 
of mace; cover and let stand until 
partly cooled. Boil four eggs for an 
hour, shell and chop them as fine as 
powder. Add these to the cooled sauce 
with four eggs well beaten and a table- 
spoon of minced parsley. Pour this 
mixture into the mold, standing in a 
dish of warm water, and leave in a mod- 
erate oven for thirty minutes, or until 
it is firm in the center. Serve with 
lemon and celery sauce made as_ fol- 
lows: 

Put the yolks of two eggs into a 
basin, add two tablespoons of melted 
butter, the juice of a lemon and season- 
ing of pepper and salt. Beat until 
thick and smooth, add three tablespoons 
of boiled and finely chopped celery and 
a small eup of the water in which the 
celery was boiled. Cook over hot water 
until creamy. 
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Escalloped Celery and Eggs 
Serape, wash and cut in inch lengths 
two heads ef well blanched celery. Cook 
in boiling salted water for half an hour 
or until tender. ‘Hard-boil five eggs, 
remove the shells and slice. Make a 
white sauce with two cups of milk, two 
tablespoons of flour, two tablespoons of 
butter, one-half teaspoon of salt and a 
dash of pepper. Place the celery, cream 
sauce and sliced eggs in layers in a but- 
tered tireproot serving dish, having the 
last layer of sauce, cover the top with 
Inittered crumbs, and bake twenty min- 
ies In a moderate oven. 
B an Rare hit 

Melt two tablespoons of butter in half 

cup of hot milk, and add one cup of 

ld baked beans pressed through a 
~rainer, half a teaspoon of salt. one- 

wth a teaspoon of paprika, and a 
erating of onion. When the mixture is 
horoughly heated add three-quarters ot 

ip of soft cheese finely cut and a 
teaspoon of piquant table sauce. Stir 
constantly until the cheese is melted 
nd serve on crisp toasted waters or 
crackers, 

(roquettes 

Soak over night one cup of dried 

utils and half a cup of dried red 
cans. Drain, add two eups of water, 
half an onion, a stalk of celery, a small 
arrot sliced and two or three sprigs of 
parsley. Cook until soft, remove sea- 
~onings and rub through a sicve. Add 

cup of soft bread ernmbs, one beaten 
ve, salt, pepper and lemon juice to taste. 
Cream together two tablespoons of flour 

d two tablespoons of butter, pour on 
eradually two-thirds of a cup of cream, 
ring to the boiling point and add to 
the lentil mixture. Mix thoroughly, 
cool, shape, dip in crumbs, in egg and 
gain in crumbs, and fry in deep hot fat. 
Drain and serve with brown tomato 

Brown three tablespoons of butter and 
three tablespoons of flour creamed to- 
vether; then add slowly two cups of 
~tewed and strained tomatoes. Season 

ith salt and pepper and a small pinch 
of grated nutmeg. 

Z whellt Farcis 

Those who are in’ the way of 
precuring the small, average - sized 
squashes (known popularly as “indi- 
vidual” squashes) will find the follew- 
ing a most delectable luncheon dish or 
entree. Parboil the squashes for fifteen 
minutes, drain, ent off a small portion 
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of the top and remove the seeds, fill with 
a forcemeat, replace the covers and bake 
in a moderate oven an hour. To make 
forcemeat for five squashes brown a pint 
ot diced stale bread in two rounding 
tablespoons of butter and fry crisply 
brown. After cooling add a teaspoon of 
minced onion, two hard-boiled eggs 
chopped tine, half a cup of blanched 
chopped nut meats, two tablespoons of 
grated cheese, half a teaspoon of salt, a 
dusting of paprika and two beaten egg 
volks. Mix well together, slightly erush- 
ing the bread cubes. 


Asparagus Varieties 
By Eleanor Marchant 


Asparagus Rissoles 

Roll out on the bread board half a 
pound of rich pie crust, and with a 
sharp knife cut into neat squares; have 
in readiness a cup of cooked asparagus 
tips, covered with a thick cream sauce. 
Arrange in the center of each square 
a teaspoon of the prepared asparagus, 
sprinkle lberally with paprika, salt and 
chopped parsley; then turn over the 
paste, the edges lapping in triangle 
form, and crimp the border with the 
tines of a silver fork. Place the rissoles, 
when finished, on ice for at least an 
hour before cooking. Fry in hot fat 
oO a golden brown, arrange on a chop 
platter with a folded hemstitched napkin 
and garnish with crisp parsley and thin 
slices of lemon. 
Asparagus Souffle 

This is an excellent method of util- 
izing portions of the vegetable left over 
from a previous dinner, especially for 
an attractive hot vegetable or entree. 
Use only the tender portion of the stalks, 
rejecting the tough, stringy ends, and 
with a weeden spoon mash the aspar- 
agus to a paste, moistening with a little 
sweet cream; when of the consistency of 
a puree, turn into a granite saucepan, 
seasoning with a pinch of powdered 
cinnamon, and a little salt and white 
pepper; stir constantly until thoroughly 
heated and then pour in one well beaten 
egg, cooking only for an instant after 
the egg is added. Allow it to cool and, 
fifteen minutes before serving, whip in 
lightly the stiffly beaten whites of two 
eggs; turn immediately into individual 
souffle dishes or buttered paper cases and 
bake in a hot even for about twelve 
minutes, 
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Asparagus in Aspic Jelly 

Boil a large bunch of asparagus tips 
in boiling, salted water until tender, 
earefully saving the liquor which 
they were cooked as the foundation for 
the jelly. This is made by adding to 
the asparagus water, a teaspoon of beet 
extract, half a teaspoon each ot chopped 
celery and carrot, one bay leaf and three 
whole cloves; allow these ingredients to 
simmer for thirty minutes, and then add 
an ounce of gelatine that has been 
soaked in half a cup of cold water for 
ten minutes, stirring until the gelatine 
is dissolved. Strain the aspic through 
a double cloth and mold the asparagus 
tips with alternating layers of hard- 
boiled eggs in an ornamental mold; 
this is easily accomplished by adding 
with a spoon only sufticient jelly to set 
each layer, and waiting until that is 
hard and firm before arranging the 
next in place; at serving time unmold 
on a lace paper napkin, garnish with 
bunches of cress and serve with graham 
bread sandwiches. 
Asparagus Rabbit 

Lightly toast and butter thin rounds 
of whole wheat bread, covering each 
with a layer of cooked asparagus cut in 
minute pieces; sprinkle with salt, cay- 
enne, a few drops of Worcestershire 
sauce and a thick coating of grated 
American cheese. Cook in a hot oven 
sufficiently long to melt the cheese but 
not brown it. Serve immediately on 
individual Welsh rabbit plates, with a 
poached egg arranged on the top of each 
portion, 
Asparagus a la Newburg 

Heat in the chating-dish with a table- 
spoon of melted butter, a cup of par- 
boiled asparagus tips, adding a saltspoon 
of salt and a pinch of black pepper; then 
pour in a wineglass of Madeira, if liked, 
and cook over the het water pan for 
about three minutes; meanwhile beat 
until light the yolks of three eggs, to 
which add half a pint of double cream, 
and very gradually add this to the 
asparagus, stirring constantly: cook 
only for a moment or two or until the 
Newburg is well thickened and serve on 
triangles of toasted wheat bread. 
Sweet Peppers Stuffed with Asparagus 

This is a particularly savory com- 
bination. After cutting a piece off the 
stem end and removing the seeds and 
partitions from the peppers place them 
in hot water and parboil for five min- 
utes; then drain them carefully and fill 
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them with a mixture made of one cup 
of grated bread crumbs, a tablespoon of 
melted butter, half a teaspoon of salt, a 
few drops of mushroom catsup, half a 
pint of chopped cold boiled asparagus, a 
tables’ _o of olive oil and a dash of 
lemou juice. Place the peppers in a 
shallow baking pan and cook for thirty 
minutes in a moderate oven; baste fre- 
quently with a rich brown stock. Serve 
on a salpicon of riced potatoes, gur- 
nished with large pitted olives. 
Cucumber and Asparagus Salad 

Pare and dice two medium = sized 
cucumbers, placing them in ice water, 
to which a saltspoon of salt has been 
added, until ready to use. Drain anid 
cut into small pieces a bunch of cooked 
asparagus; half an hour before serving. 
carefully dry the cucumber and mix the 
two vegetables lightly together with 
silver fork, adding, as you do so, a tex- 
spoon of onion juice, a tablespoon of 
minced cress, and sufficient Frenci 
dressing to thoroughly moisten; arrange 
in a mound on a bed of heart lettuce 
leaves; garnish with chopped —hard- 
boiled egg and pimolas. 


Meat and Vegetable Fritters 


By Amelia Sulzbacher 


Fritter Batler 

Sift together a cup of flour and a 
fourth of a teaspoon of salt. Beat we'll 
the yolks of two eggs, add to them grad- 
ually half a cup of milk, then stir this 
slowly into the flour, beating unti! 
smooth; add a tablespoon of melted but- 
ter or olive oil and stand aside an hour 
or longer. In cold weather several hour- 
or over night is preferable. When ready 
to use add the whites of the eggs beaten 
very stiff. In cold weather this batter 
may be kept several days. 
Chicken or Turkey Fritters 

Separate some cold cooked chicken or 
turkey from the bones and eut int 
pieces about half an inch thick and a 
inch and a half long. The pieces need 
not necessarily be perfect in shay 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper, dip ints 
fritter batter, coating well on all sides 
and fry in deep, hot fat until a golden 
brown. Drain on brown or soft pape: 
to absorb the grease. When all are 
done, arrange on a folded napkin, gar- 
nish with parsley and serve with 
Bearnaise Sauce 

Beat well the yolks of two eggs, add 
saltspoon of salt, a dash of cayenne and 
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half a tablespoon each of hot water and 
vinegar. Stand the bow] containing the 
mixture in boiling water, add a_ tea- 
spoon of butter and stir constantly until 
the egg thickens, add a second teaspoon 
ot butter and as it thickens all that 
remains of a fourth of a cup of butter. 
Remove from the fire and serve at once. 
A few chopped capers, olives and pickles 
miiy also be added to the sauce. 

lender cold cooked meat of any kind 
may be trimmed into pieces as nearly 
vuiform in size as possible and made 
into fritters according to the same rule. 
Custer Fritters 

Follow the directions for making 
fritter batter, only instead of milk use 
a tablespoon of vinegar or more preter- 
ably lemon juice, and strained oyster 
liquer. Season to taste with salt and 
pepper. Wash and dry the oysters, which 
should be of large size. Dip each oyster 
jn the batter, making sure it is perfectly 
coated, Fry in deep tat, drain on brown 
paper, serve on a folded napkin and 
garnish with Jemon or parsley. Serve 
at the same time pickles, olives, eab- 
bage or celery salad. If intended for a 
luncheon dish it is a pretty idea to 
remove the center from a small head of 
cabbage, leaving a shell. Let it chill 
oud at serving time fill the space with 
cold, erisp cabbage salad. Let the cab- 
bave rest on a folded napkin and around 
i) on the napkin arrange the oyster 
jritters. 

( Fritte rs 

(lean and pick over a quart of clams. 
Itvserve the liquor and use it in making 

fritter batter as directed for oyster 

tters, Put aside the soft part of the 
clams, tinely chop the hard part, then 

dd all to the batter, which should be 
quite thiek. Drop by small spoonfuls in 

fat. Drain and serve as onvster 
tritters, 
Couliflower Fritters 

Separate eold, cooked cauliflower into 
tflawerets, then stir into fritter batter. 
Dyvop the mixture by small spoonfuls 
into hot fat. frying to a golden brown. 
( dip each piece separately into the 
hatter, coat thoroughly and fry. 

Cclery Fritters 

Cut celery into half-inch lengths, par- 
hoil in salted water until soft; then 
drain and stir into fritter batter. Drop 
ly the spoonful in deep fat and fry to a 
golden brown, Serve with tomaio sauce. 

Salsify and parsnip fritters are made 
in the same way, these vegetables being 
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-ubstituted for celery, or they are made 
according to the following rules: 
Salsify Fritters 

Wash, scrape and put the salsify in 
cold water to prevent discoloration; cut 
in inch lengths, cook in boiling salted 
water until soft, then drain. Mash and 
season with butter, salt amd pepper. 
Shape in small flat cakes, roll in flour 
and saute in fresh butter, browning 
tirst one side and then the other. 
Parsnip Fritters 

Wash the parsnips and cook in boiling 
-alted water until tender. Drain, plunge 
into cold water and rub off the skins, 
which will slip off easily. Mash, season 
with butter, salt and pepper and shape 
into small, tlat cakes. Roll in flour and 
saute in butter or hot salt pork fat. 
Gireen Corn Fritters 

To a pint of grated corn pulp add 
salt, pepper and sugar to taste, two eggs 
and enough sifted cracker crumbs to 
hold the mixture together. Add a tea- 
<poon of baking powder with the crumbs, 
drep the mixture from a teaspoon into 
hot fat, making the fritters the size of 
aun oyster, Fry to a delicate brown, 
drain on soft paper and serve on a 
folded napkin. Serve with catsup or 
Tomatoes, 
Potato Fritters 

To two cups of cold mashed potatoes 
add two unbeaten eggs, salt and pepper 
io season, sufficient flour to make rather 

thick drop batter and a teaspoon of 
baking powder, Drop by the spoonful 
in het fat, fry until delicately browned 
and drain on brown paper. Serve as a 
varnish with chops. 
Tomato Fritlers 

To a pint of canned or stewed toma- 
joes add a few sprigs of celery, a slice 
of onion, two cloves and six pepper- 
corms; cook ten minutes, then rub 
through a sieve. Melt a fourth of a cup 
of butter, add a fourth of a cup of flour, 
gradually the tomatoes, stirring con- 
stantly, and seasoning of salt, pepper 
und sugar as needed. Cook the mixture 
until quite thick, then remove from the 
tire and add an egg slightly beaten. 
Pour into a buttered shallow tin and 
cool, Turn onto a board dusted gener- 
ously with cracker crumbs and eut into 
small squares or strips. Roll each piece 
in crumbs, then in egg and again in 
crumbs. Fry in deep fat. Serve as a 
relish with eggs or as a garnish with 
veal or lamb chops. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Menus 


Planned as an Economical but Well Bal-| 


for April 


anced and Attractive Diet 
By Helen S. Willard 


Saturnay, Aprit 1 
Breakfast 
Oranges 

Cereal and cream 


Fish hash baked on toast 


Corn meal gems 
‘offee 
Luncheon 
Baked beans 
Fruit snowballs 
Coffee 
Dinner 


Chicken soup with rice 


Hamburg steak 
Creamed potatoes 
Fried parsnips 
Stewed dates with 
whipped cream 
Cofiec 
Sunpay, Aprit 2 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Steamed clams 
Toasted crackers 


Rice waffles Ko ffe 


Dinner 
Consomme 
Roast of beef 
Browned potatoes 
Spinach in croustades 
Russian salad 
Macaroon cream 


Coffee 


Supper 
Roast beef sandwiches 
ives 
Nut cake 
Monpay, Aprit 3 
Breakfast 
Sliced banana 
Cereal with cream 
Potato omelet 
Oatmeal muffins 
Luncheon 


Bean soup with vomatoes 


Cheese salad 
Cookies Cocoa 
Dinner 
Julienne soup 


Cottage pie 


Celery 
Steamed fruit pudding 
Coffee 
Tvespay, Aprit 4 
Breakfast 
Cereal _ and. cream 
with prunes 
“egetable hash 

Graham toast 
Luncheon 
Baked hash with olive 
sauce 


Fruit tarts Tea! 


Dinner 
Barley broth 
Breaded veal cutlets 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Boiled potatoes 


Chagos russe 
oftree 


Wepnespay, Aprit 5 
Breakfast 
Gereal and cream 
jacon and eggs, 
Potato cakes 
Whole wheat muffins 
‘offee 
Luncheon 
Veal patties 
Fried potatoes 
Tapioca cream 


drown bread 


Coffee, 
! 


Coffee’ 


Dinner 


Tomato bisque 
Saddle of mutton 
String beans 
Baked potatoes 
Fruit salad Coffee 
Tuvurspay, Aprit 6 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Egg vermicelli Toast 
Cofice 
Luncheon 
Macaroni and cheese 
Baked Indian pudding 

j Cocoa 
} Dinner 
| Mutton with caper sauce 
Fried potatoes 
| Irish moss blancmange, 
| cream 
Coffee 
Fripay, Apait 7 
Breakfast 
~ Cereal and cream with 
dates 
Scrambled eggs with 
| minced meat 
Plain muffins 
| Luncheon 
Stewed liver and bacon 
Creamed potatoes 
ickles 
[Crackers and marmalade 
Jinner 
| Pea soup | 
Broiled fish with tartar 
sauce 
Riced potatoes 
Asparagus on toast 
Stewed peaches with 
cream 
Coffee 
Saturpay, Aprit 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Cereal and cream 
| Fried macaroni 
Coffee 


Coffee 


{Beaten biscuits 
suncheon 
Fish chowder with 
crisped crackers 
Graham pudding Tea 
Dinner 
Broiled ham 
Creamed potatoes 
Stewed onions 
Cold slaw 
| Steamed rice with choco- 
late sauce 
Coffee 
Sunpay, Aprit 9 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
| Minced liver on toast 
| with gravy 
Griddlecakes and maple 
syrup 
Coffee 
Dinner | 
Macaroni soup 
Roast chicken 
Rice croquettes 
Creamed celery 
Cromaty jelly) salad with 
nuts 
Banana mousse 
“offee 
Supper 
Stuffed eggs 
Dressed watercress 
Marshmallow cake 


Welsh rabbit 


{Rice muffins 


| Monpay, Aprit 10 
| Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Shirred eggs 
Baked potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
| Timbales of rice and 
minced ham 
| ickles 
| Pear sauce 
Dinner 
Tapioca soup 
Blanquette of chicken 
Baked squash 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Cheese crackers 
Mince pie 
Tvuespay, 11 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Eggs with minced 
chicken 
Sally Lunn 
Luncheon 
Chicken soup 
Crackers and cheese 
Apricot shortcake 
Dinner 
Beef a la mode 
Creamed potatoes 
Lettuce salad 
Apple snow 
Wepnespay, Aprit 12 
Break fast 
Oranges 
Cereal and cream 
Fried smelts 
Potato hash, brown 
One-egg muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cracke 
Meringues 
Dinner 
Warmed-over beef 
Steamed rice 


Dandelion greens 
otato salad 


Cottage pudding 
Coftee 
Tuurspay, Aprit 13 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Meat cakes 


Luncheon 
Clam chowder 


Chocolate bread pudding 
Tea 


Dinner 
Clear soup 
Veal loat 
Baked succotash 
Potato souffle 
Spiced beets 
Coffee jelly, whipped 
cream 
Fripay, Aprtr, 14 
Breakfast 
Canned pears 
Cereal and cream 
Scrambled-eggs with 
acon 
Oatmeal muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cold veal loaf 
Potato salad 
Raspberry pie 
Dinner 
Sago soup 
Baked fish with dressin: 
potatoes 
Buttere: 1 parsnips 


*ickles 
Baked, custard Coffee 


Cookies 


Coffee 


| 
Coffee 


} Minced meat on toast 


Saturpay, Aprit 15 
reakfast 
Cereal and ‘cream 
Fish cakes 
Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee 
| 


Luncheon 
Corn chowder. wit! 
croutons 
Suet pudding Tea 
Dinner 
Beefsteak 
Mashed potatoes 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Lemon pie : 
Sunpay, Apri 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Spanish omelet 
Baked potatoes 
‘offee 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Roas mb 
int sauce 
Quince jelly 
Boiled potatoes 
Spinach in croustades 
Celery salad 
Chocolate cream 
Coffee 
Supper 
Meat salad 
Plain cake 
Canned plums 
Monpay,- 17 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
| Potato cakes with tomato 


sauce 
Waffles 
Luncheon 
| Potato soup 
Toasted crackers 
cheese 


Coffee 


Banana cake 


or 
Barley soup 
Sliced lamb 
String beans 
Fried potatoes 
Delmonico pudding 
Coffee 
Tvuespay, Aprit 18 
| Breakfast 
j Cereal and cream 
a cakes with dropped 
eggs 


offce| Plain muffins Coffee 


unch 
| Curried Tamb with rice 
Luncheon rolls Celery 
Orange marmalade 
Dinner 
Boiled ham 
Escalloped cabbage 
Mashed potatoes 


Prune whip Coffee 


Weonespay, Aprit 19 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 

Cereal and cream 


Coffee 
Luncheon 
Farina soup 
Cheese croquettes 
| Crackers 
Dinner 
Rice soup 
Sliced ham 
Creamed potatoes 
Beets 
Berry tarts Coffee 
Tuurspay, Aprit 20 


Ege omelet with whit 


sauce 
Corn bread Coffer 
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Luncheon _ Dinner 
Macaroni baked with Squash soup 
minced ham Lamb fricassee Potatoes 


Jellied dates Tea} Carrots and peas 
Dinner Rice pudding Coffee 
Vegetable soup 
Roll of beef W a 26 


Creamed onions Canned raspberries 


Boiled potatoes Cereal and cream 
Lemon souffle Coffee Shirred egg with white 
Fripay, 21 sauce 
_ Breakfast |\Corn bread Coffee 
Cereal and cream Luncheon 
Macaroni and ham fried Macaroni with tongue 
Biscuits Coffee | and cheese 


Luncheon Tea Cream puffs 
Baked beans Brown bread| Dinner 
Canned plums Buns Barley soup 
_ Dinner Lamb pie with vegetables 
Vermicelli soup Celery salad 
Fried fish steaks Date bread Coffee 


Soiled potatoes. fuurspay, APRIL 27 
Eclairs Coffee _ Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 


SATURDAY, APRIL 22 Hash on toasted corn 


Breakfast 


bread 
Stewed prunes Coffee 
Cereal and cream 

cle 


Warmed-over beef _ 
Sally Lunn Coffee 
Luncheon 


Fried macaroni Pickles 
Chocolate bread pudding 


Escalloped ‘fish 
Spiced beets 
Parker house rells | Baked ham 
Grape jelly Riced potatoes 
irape jelly ic t 
Dinner Grape jam Succotash 


Coffee jelly 


Potato soup 
Fripay, Aprit 28 


Veal cutlets 


Rice baked with potatoes Breakfast 
and _ cheese Cereal and cream 
Celery . Bacon and eggs 
Cocoanut pie Coffee Graham gems _ Coffee 
Sunpay, APRIL 25 Luncheon 
Breakfast Lentils with tomato sauce 
Bananas and croutons 
Cereal with cream | Tapioca cream 
Dropped eggs Toast} Dinner 
Coffee | Rice soup 
Dinner Salmon loaf 


Potato souffle 
Broiled beefsteak Dandelion greens 
Riced potatoes Radish salad 
Spinach Banana whip Coffee 
ayonnaise of celery Sarurpay, Apri. 29 
jelly and nuts 
> Breakfas 
Frozen orange pudding Canned pears 
Cereal and cream 


Cottee 

Supper Corn oysters 
Oyster Newburg on Main muffins: Coffee 
Luncheon 


chafing-dish | 
| 
Peach | Salmon_croquettes 
Monpay, APRIL Lyonnaise potatoes 
Breakfast | Blanemange 
_ Cereal with cream | Dinner 
Minced veal with scram-| 
bled eggs 
Oatmeal muffins Coffee 
Luncheon | 
Meat salad 
Fried potatoes 


Veal patties 


Lentil soup 
Sliced ham 
Rice croquettes 
Parsnip fritters 
Stewed peaches 


Coffee 
Hot rolls Tea} 
Stuffed dates Sunpay, Aprit 30 
inner | Breakfast 


Cereal and cream 


Celery soup | 
Oysters creamed on toast 


Boiled tongue 


faked squash | ' Coffee 
Potato souffle Dinner 
Cream pie Coffee Clear soup 
Tuespay, Aprit 25 Roast leg of mutton 
Breakfast Browned potatoes 


Cereal with cream Salsify fritters 


Potato omelet Toast Cucumber salad 
Waffles Coffee Cheese wafers 
Luncheon Chocolate mousse 
Tongue in aspic Coftee 
Potato straws Supper 
Luncheon rolls Meat salad 
Marmalade Cookies Cocoa 
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The Chafing-Dish Course 


As Given at the New England School 
of Cookery—VI 


“When something is to be prepared 
on the chafing-dish, which should be 
simple and at the same time hearty, 
chops or hamburg steaks are perhaps 
among the first choice,” said the teacher. 
“The principle is essentially the same 
as when they are broiled or pan-broiled 
over the kitchen range. The blazer 
should be very hot and the chops put 
in and turned just as soon as they are 
seared. A wee bit of butter at the start 
helps to prevent much of the usual odor 
in pan-broiling. As soon as the chops 
are seared on both sides cover and cook 
for about eight minutes, being careful 
to turn the meat occasionally, adding 
cnough butter, but no more than will 
just prevent sticking.” “Be sure to have 
the plates on which the chops are to be 
served well heated,” warned the teacher. 

“A Spanish omelet is very attractive 
to serve from the chating-dish. Essen- 
tially it consists of a simple omelet 
served with a tomato sauce. For the 
latter combine two tablespoons of but- 
ter with three tablespoons of flour 
and one cup of tomatoes previously 
stewed thoroughly and strained. Va- 
rious additions of spices to the sauce 
may be made as seems desirable. This 
sauce is poured around and in the center 
of an omelet made by beating four eggs 
slightly with a fork, then adding four 
tablespoons of milk, one-half teaspoon 
of salt and a dash of pepper. Pour this 
mixture in the hot blazer containing two 
tablespoons of butter, melted. As bub- 
bles bulge up and the mixture hardens 
and curls around the edge, pick it up 
and prick it with a fork to allow the 
still liquid portions to flow underneath. 
Slip it from the pan with the help of 
a knife or spatula, and serve as indi- 
cated with the tomato sauce.” 

The lesson continued with = string 
beans a la Lyonnaise: “Saute a finely 
sliced onion in three tablespoons of but- 
ter in the blazer until a delicate brown. 
Then add one quart of string beans, 
with a dash of pepper, a grating of nut- 
meg and salt to season. Turn them 
about frequently without breaking them 
up too much until all are well heated 
through. One teaspoon of chopped 
parsley, one tablespoon of lemon juice 
and one tablespoon of butter put on in 
bits just before serving, give a most 
pleasing flavor to this combination.” 
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A Novel Book of Recipes 


A recipe for every day of the year, 
coupled with a quotation from an Eng- 
lish author, is in brief the plan of a 
new volume compiled by Elizabeth 
Luther Cary and Annie M. Jones, under 
the title of Books and My Food. ‘The 
recipes, mainly from English sources, 
are exceilent, and many of them new 
to American housekeepers; the quota- 
tions are apt and interesting. The book 
is published by Rohde & Haskins, New 
York, at $1 net. Following are a few 
recipes from Books and My Food, fair 
representatives of the collection: 
Oyster Bisque 

For an oyster bisque that would con- 
tent even a Parisian, add to a quart of 
chicken stock a stalk of celery, an onion, 
and a dozen clams. Cook until the cel- 
ery is very tender, then strain and add 
to the stock a pint of milk and a pint 
of cream, both heated. Thicken with 
a tablespoonful of butter and two of 
flour rubbed together, and season with 
salt and paprika. Ten minutes before 
serving add thirty-five oysters and let 
them merely cook through. 

Codfish Steal: 


To convert the commonplace codtish or 
halibut steak into a rather distinguished 
dish, the New Orleans method is to fry 
the steaks in oil, or part butter and part 
lard; before they are quite done take 
them out and add to the gravy in the 


pan two tablespoonfuls of flour, one 
of Worcestershire sauce, some ground 
cloves, nutmeg, half an onion, mineed, 
and a little thyme. Strain into it also 
half a pint of stewed tomatoes; stir well, 
and when thoroughly blended put in the 
fish and cook all together for three or 
four minutes and serve immediately. 
Cold Veal 

One of the best ways to remove the 
objectionable features from cold veal is 
to slice it as thin as possible with a 
sharp knife; marinade with a dressing 
of two tablespoonfuls each of oil and 
vinegar, a saltspoonful of salt and half 
as much pepper. Let it stand in the 
dressing two hours, then pile lightly on 
lettuce leaves, cover with mayonnaise 
and garnish with hard-boiled eggs eut 
in lengthwise quarters. 
Beef Roll 

Add to one pound of lean chopped beef 
one-quarter of a pound of bacon; season 
highly with salt and pepper, and, if the 
flavor is liked, with one teaspoonful of 
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minced onion; stir into it a beaten ces 
and form into a long roll. Incase in « 
shell of buttered paper and place in a 
pan; cover closely the whole with a thick 
paste of corn meal. Bake three-quarters 
of an hour; remove the paste and serve, 
If it does not taste like a rabbit it will 
at least taste much better than an in- 
ferior cut of steak, which costs nearly 
twice as much. 
Delicate Cake 

Delicious old-fashioned “delicate” cake 
is made by creaming together one cu)- 
ful of butter with two of sugar, then 
slowly adding one cupful of sweet mill 
and the whites of eight eggs, beaten to 
a stiff froth. Finally, mix in, with as 
little stirring as possible, three cupfuls 
of sifted fiour in which has been stirred 
three teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Flavor with one teaspoonful of almond 
extract. The addition at the last of a 
cuptul of blanched and chopped almouds, 
with an icing which is ornamented witli 
rings of whole blanched almonds, traus- 
forms this into a christening cake of thie 
most orthodox type. 
Warmed-over Beef 

When the sirloin has been reduced to 
this condition it is not attractive on the 
table, and if it has fortunately been 
cooked decidedly rare it can be served 
as a “dry devil” very acceptably. Make 
a paste of three tablespoonfuls of oil, 
two of dry mustard, a teaspoonful of 
salt, half a teaspoonful of black pepper, 
and rather less of paprika. Spread the 
paste over the slices of rare beef and 
dredge liberally with flour. Have a very 
hot frying pan, put in it three table- 
spoonfuls of butter, as needed, cook 
quickly, and serve as soon as done on 
a hot dish. If a still hotter dish is 
desired, increase the mustard and add 
cayenne, 
Corn Pudding 

A smoking corn pudding is a pleasant 
sight when the mercury is low in sum- 
mer. Scrape a dozen ears of full-grown 
corn by slitting each row of kernels with 
a sharp knife, and then with the back 
of the knife seraping all the soft part 
out, leaving the empty hull on the cob. 
Add a pint of milk, a cup of sugar, a 
teaspoonful of salt and a tablespoonful 
of melted butter. Bake three hours in 
a moderate oven. This dish may be 
prepared in winter from canned corn, 
and makes an excellent variety in vee- 
etables to serve with meat if the sugar 
is left out. 
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SORA 


Of pastel blue cloth, cream vest and gilt but- Ww, 
‘tons, collar and cuffs cream point de venise. 
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ss — velvet knots and scarf ends. Muff 
iolets. 
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Of reseda green taffeta. Collar of cream linen 
with heavy embroidery, scarf of soft silk in, 
oriental colors. 
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Graduation gown of white lawn 
trimmed with valenciennes lace. 


Ap 


For mornin 


wear, of green 
linen trimme 


with heavy white 
embroidered galloon, with yoke 
and cuffs of valenciennes. 
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Graduation gown of white or- 
gandy in tucks, with lace and 
Satin ribbon. 


White foulard with black figure, 
trimmed with black chantilly lace 
and folds of white satin. Buckles 
of turquoise. 


For mother and daughter 
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Spring frocks of nun’s veiling 
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Summery Things 


Of the two nun’s veiling gowns with white 
Jace yokes, full ruffled skirts and high girdles 
(Page 483), one is trimmed with taffeta, the 
other with moire silk, decidedly fashionable 
this spring. The elbow sleeves may be ex- 
tended tight fitting of the same material as 
the yokes. 

The fluffy summer dress on this page is 
trimmed with Val lace insertion; the full 
skirt has five graduated ruffles with a panel 
of the insertion in front, affected also about 


the girdle; the waist is sim- 
ply made, a round yoke with 
a ruffle and rufiled elbow 
sleeves. Pure white is al- 
ways effective and becoming 
in a gown of this kind, al- 
though any dainty summer 
shade may be used for it. 
Developed in white this 
would be a charming grad- 
uation gown. 

The spring coat is in 
tailor-fashion. It fits the 
figure snugly throughout. 
Four plaits extend over 


Fluffy frock of muslin 


Coat of covert cloth 
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each shoulder and are pressed flatly as 
far as the waist line, then flare out 
from under a narrow strap of the goods 
fastened down by two cloth buttons. Col- 
lar and cuffs are of velvet in darker 
shade. This coat is very serviceable and 
at the same time decidedly chic. 

The taffeta spring gown shown is 
trimmed with ruffles of the silk, these 
being pinked—a very inexpensive trim- 
ming. A front and collar of white 
India mull laid in fine tucks is caught 
in the waist. 

This linen gown could be made up 


prettily in tones of blue; light 
blue combined with a very dark 
shade of the same, with the em- 
broidery a cross between the two. 
White yoke and 
sleeves might be of 
tucked mull or Val 
insertion. The little 
yoke, sleeves, which 
may be worn short, 
and plaited skirt 
represented, all 
promise to be very 
popular this spring 

and summer. 


Linen gown in blues 


Taffeta spring costume 
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Paper patterns, 10 cents each, postpaid. Order always by number, stating sizes wanted, and send 
cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


Lady's Coat and Walking Skirt 

Nos 6270-6271—The greatest difficulty in mosv 
coats for the home dressmaker is the collar finish, 
but that trouble has been overcome by finishing the 
jacket with a tuxedo front. The seam, which is a 
plain straight one, is at the shoulder and the collar 
me 3 be faced with material, velvet, or finished with 
a cloth of contrasting color. The jacket is made 
with dart extending to shoulder, which is more 
easily fitted than the dart style. The back is also 
in two parts. The sleeve is in regular coat style, fin- 
ished with pointed strap to match the one in front, 
whic is under a little pocket. 
The box-plaited skirt, to be worn a great deal this 
season, is in round length and the plaits may be 
stitched flat to any depth desired. Light weight 
broadcloth, homespun, shepherd checks and mo- 
hair are materials suggested. Sizes: 32 to 42 bust 
measure, 20 to 30 waist measure. 


No 6267 


Lady's Blouse 

No 6267—This waist is suitable for a sepa- 
rate waist or as a part of the season’s shirt 
waist suit and may be developed in almost 
any material. The blouse is tacked and fin- 
ished with duchess closing. The yoke is a 

retty idea, although if a plain tucked waist 
is preferred it may be omitted. The new 
shirt waist sleeve may be finished with the 
cuff or in any preferred manner. Sizes: 32 
to 42 inches bust measure. 


Lady's Dressing Sack 

No 6246—This garment is tucked at the 
shoulders so as to give ample fullness to the 
body part, and the deep pointed collar is a be- 
coming mode to almost every woman. Perhaps 
the best feature of all is its suitability as a tub 
dressing sack and the only trimming is in bands 
of contrasting material. “Sizes : 32 to 42. 
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Lady's Apron , 

No 6248—A model that is designed for 
usefulness as well as ornamentation is 
shown here, in which perhaps the most 
distinctive feature is the shaped flounce- 
like ruffle that ornaments the skirt. This 
ruffle, which is narrow at the upper edge, 
is a little circular at the sides, the only 
gathers being at the lower edge of the 
apron, where the ruffle is quite deep. 
Pretty aprons are made of dimity in both 
white and dresden design, although 
gingham, percale, holland and madras 
are more suitable for everyday wear. 
Sizes : 32 to 42. 


Girl's One-Piece Apron 

No The model shown is the acme of sim- 
plicity. It is made in one piece with no shoulder 
seams but front and back are cut in one and the 
only sewing necessary is the under-arm seam and 
the little hemming. The apron extends over 
the sleeve in cap effect, and this, as well as the 
, neck edge, may be finished with bands or finish - 
ing braid. The apron may be slipped on over 
the head or opened in the back. This design 
not only saves time in the making but also, 
since front and back are alike, it may be 
folded together and ironed with no more trouble 
than a pillowcase. Sizes: 3 to to 12 years. 


Girl's Russian Dress 

No 4639—The Russian dress, such a popular 
style now, is in one piece, with diagonal closing 
in front, and has a coijlar with tucks opening into 
a ruffle edging. For developing this style of 
frock any of the cottons, light weight woolens 
or linens may be used. A pretty idea is to make 
a ye collar of white lawn, then it can be 
used with blue, white or any colored linen or 
serge dress, Sizes: 5 to 12 years. 
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By M. Alison Muir 


The illustration shows a modish shirt- 
waist 
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THE APRIL PUZZLE 


and puzzle announcements will be found 
among the advertisements at the back 
of this issue. 


linen. The decorative panel effects 
shown on the skirt as well as the gar- 
niture on front of waist, collar, cuffs, 
sleeves and belt, are hand-made. The 
detail of each. is shown distinctly, 
Heavy tape braids which come with 
fancy edging can be effectively 
The linen may be cut away from wider 
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Figure 12. Stripe for sleeve 


the finished pieces after they have been 
applied, if an effect of insertion is de- 
sired. Made of pure white materials 
and appliqued either to white, pale blue 
or green linen suiting, the gown is de- 
cidedly stylish 2nd not expensive to 
make. A set of the patterns for work- 
ing on eambrie muslin will cost one 
dollar. Five cents extra for postage. 


Narrow Srrips of leather tacked on 
the back of clothes press doors in the 
bedroom prove good 

holders for 

The leather is al- 

lowed to air, and 

the disagreeable 

hunting in shoe 

boxes and closets is 

done away with 
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Figure 13. Collar 


Figure 15 Belt 
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A Sensible Fashion:-The Paper Hat 


By Caroline French Benton 


Figure 1. Mourning hat of dull 
nished black crepe paper 


NE of the most sensible of fashion’s new 
O freaks is the paper hat, invented for the 

summer girl to wear at garden parties, 
country weddings, bazars, picnics, outdoor 
diners and concerts, and in fair weather gen- 
erally. There is no reason in the world why 
hats should not be made of paper as well as of 
straw; to be sure the material is not durable, 
but when the cost is considered, the objection 
vanishes. One may have the most attractive 
paper hats for a very small sum; six of them, 
or possibly a dozen, cost no more than one hat 
of tulle and flowe7s, or straw and velvet. As to 
beauty, there is a word to be said. Of course 
any hat put together by inexpert fingers may 
easily be atrocious, whatever thé material. 
The first paper hat one makes at home will 
probably be irregular in shape, puffy where it 
should be smooth and flat where it should be 
bouffant. Even so, one sees the possibilities in 
it. The new crepe papers used by the milliners 
are delicate in color and distinctly soft and 
pliable; experience teaches one how to make 
what the French call “creations” from the 
fragile material. Since these hats are soon 
to become fashionable, at least one large 
firm of manufacturers are employing large 
corps of women in making them for summer 


Figure 2. Toque of straw color with green velvet 


Figure 3. Sunbonnet of pink and 
white paper 


trade, with results that are 
really extraordinary. A peep 
into their showrooms is a 
revelation. One needs act- 
ually to touch the hats to 
be assured that the eye is 
deceived. Artificial flowers, 
ribbons, velvets, buckles, all 
the little accessories used by 
the ordinary milliner, are 
seen here, and with charm- 
ing effect. 

Figure 5 shows a simple 
but pretty hat, made over a 
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Figure 4. Garden party hat 


rather heavy wire frame which has first 
had a layer of smooth, thin cotton bat- 
ting sewed on it. Over this are laid 
smoothly bias folds of straw-colored 
paper, and then around the crown are 
lavender satin ribbons in four shades, 
with a large chou in front, at one side 


Figure 5. Of straw - colored paper 
with lavender ribbon 


of the pointed brim. 
really lovely thing. 
Figure 2 is a toque, more 
elaborate than Figure 5. It 
has a wire foundation covered 
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with cotton, as before, and 
then with two thicknesses of 
straw-colored maline. Twists 
of straw-colored paper are in- 


terwoven loosely and put over the erown 
and edge, and pale green velvet is laid in 
graceful loops at one side and across the 
crown, shaded with pale green tulle, 
This is one of the hats most diffieul: to 
believe of paper. 

As frankly a paper kat is Number 6. 
It is made of red, over a wide, jow 
crowned frame, and has a feather of 
paper cut in tiny widths, and a red satin 
ribbon around the crown and under ‘he 
brim. This was made especially for wear 
at a bazar. In contrast is a dainty little 
sunbonnet (Figure 3), of smooth pink 
and white check, which looks exactly like 
a very fine gingham. It is intenced for 
tennis or golf, or for a picnic. 

Very different from the rest is Figure 
1, of heavy, dull finished black crepe 
paper, made for mourning wear. It 
looks exactly like ordinary crepe. It is 
a very pretty and becoming shape, and 
has dull taffeta ribbon around the crown 
and tied in a large bow in front. 

The prettiest hat of all, Figure 4, was 
made for a garden party. It is of pale 
blue paper in plain bias folds over a 
wide and rather flat foundation. \]] 
around the edge is blue maline lightly 
caught, and twisted blue and lavender 
satin ribbon of a very soft quality lics 

about the crown, and, mixed 
with the maline, forms a large 
chou in front to the left. At 
the back, which bends in 
against the hair, are two other 
chous, and from each long bluc 
ribbon falls which may either 
be left hanging, or tied in a 
bow at one side. Nothing could 
be dainticr or more artistic. 


Figure 6. Of scarlet paper and ribbon with paper feather 
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Good Cheer and Health 


The gospel of health ought to be 
preached from every pulpit, taught in 
every school and lived up to in every 
home. Yet how seldom is it mentioned 
y the preacher, how it is violated by 
the school, how neglected in the home! 

The principal of a private school, of 
high repute for its success in fitting 
for college, admonished her overworked 
class: “Your lessons are more impor- 
tant than your health.” Several parents 
heard of it, investigation proved that 
the remark reflected the institution’s 
policy, and they wisely withdrew their 
daughters from the school. 

Health is the most essential purpose 
of development in children. The person 
who fails to realize this truth is not fit 
to have their care, either in school or 
family. Committees superintend- 
ents in charge of the public schools 
should make thé health of pupils their 
first duty, but how widespread is the ten- 
deney ot the sehools to overtax the brain 
at the expense of the body. Parents 
protest in vain, as they see the children 
becoming wan, nervous and worn out by 
sucritice to so-called education. 

The further the child is removed from 
country life and the environment of the 
rural school, the greater is the risk it 
runs in the educational process. City 
schools should teach hands even more 
than heads, for this brings about the 
best “mind learning,” while laboratory 
methods and manual training tend to 
insure health and make it easy to 
inculeate a knowledge of the laws of 
health, as well as to develop the capacity 
to do things. 

The astonishing .development — of 
Christian Science is due to the popular 
demand for health instruction. What- 
ever one’s attitude toward this cult, it 
certainly emphasizes both the need for 
and popularity of the gospel of health. 
But no sect can have a monopoly of this 
wospel. Good health is a non-sectarian 
creed, adaptable alike to Jew or Gentile, 
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Catholic or Protestant, Christian or 
agnostic. Whatever one’s opinion about 
religion, he may recognize this great 
fact: that the laws of nature may be 
construed to be manifestations (in some 
degree) of that law of God, and that the 
more one learns to live in harmony with 
the laws of physical health, the better 
chance one has to act well one’s part in 
this life. 

Good cheer is an important plank in 
the gospel of health. “Laugh and grow 
fat,” “to laugh is better than to cry’— 
how expressive of a great truth! De- 
pression of spirits vanishes before a 
hearty laugh. Digestion waits upon 
laughter. One of the most humorous 
books of the past year, Being Done 
Good, was written by a frightful suf- 
ferer from chronic rheumatism. Nature 
is full of joy and sunshine and humor, 
in spite of her sterner moods. 

There’s cheer enough for everyone, if 
only we avail ourselves of it. To live 
right—that is, to eat and dress rightly, 
to work and play sensibly, to do as we 
would be done by—in a word, to prac- 
tice good housekeeping, this means 
cheerfulness, and good cheer goes far 
to insure good health! 


The New Staff of Life 


Meat, meat, meat! The passion of the 
American for beef is prodigious. Not 
bread, but beef, is the staff of life in the 
United States, if we credit the statistics 
of an expert of the federal bureau of 
labor. Bread, flour and meal combined 
cost the average family less than three- 
fifths as much as its fresh beef. The 
average family consumes almost a pound 
a day of fresh beef, or 349 pounds a year, 
at a cost of fifty dollars. Of salt beef 
it uses nearly one pound a week; of 
pork, fresh and salt, 224 pounds a year; 
of other meats, including poultry and 
excluding fish, 145 pounds a year. The 
average expenditure for meat, poultry 
and fish is $110.50 a year, or one-third 
of every dollar spent for food. 

As we have declared repeatedly, and 
shall continue to do, no doubt, our 
people would be healthier, wealthier and 
wiser if they would eat more of wheat 
and corn and rice and less of meat. 
Our climate no doubt has something to 
do with the craving for beef; our democ- 
racy likewise, for every man feels that 
he is as good as his neighbor, if not a 
little better, and entitled to as choice 
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tood and clothes, whatever his relative 
tinancial means. 

Were the billboards of the entire 
country to be plastered with figures 
showing the greater economy of cereals 
in food value, the consumption of meat 
would not be reduced probably by two 
per centum. Overindulgence in flesh 
food will go right on, with attendant 
‘ancer and blood diseases. We are a 
‘arnivorcus nation, 


Two Baskets 


We alluded recently to the inecreas- 
ing pressure upon the salaried man from 
the great trade combinations on one side 
and the labor unions on the other. Be- 
tween the two millstones he begins to 
feel exceeding small. A word might 
have been added concerning another of 
his difticulties, the tendency of employ- 
ers, large corporations in particular, to 
discriminate against elderly and even 
middle-aged men. So marked has this 
become that makers of hair dye, so it 
is said, are thriving from the effort of 
men yet young in power and counte- 
nance to conceal the telltale gray hairs. 

For the middle-aged man of another 
generation a great service can be per- 
formed by his parents. Equip the boy 
with a trade. Send him to the manual 
training school, or in some way train 
him to use his hands in a useful trade. 
Then when comes the evil day, his eggs 
will not be all in one basket. We could 
repeat incident after incident of the 
advantage enjoyed by men who were not 
entirely dependent upon a single occu- 
pation for a livelihood. Upon the par- 
ents devolves the duty of furnishing 
this protection—the additional basket 
for the eggs. 


The Peace of Home 


Tt is dinned in our ears in these days 
that the home, in the familiar sense of 
the word, is disappearing; the woman 
who takes an interest in housekeeping 
is “kitchen-minded,” and must give 
place to a being of larger mold who will 
delegate to co-operative agencies the 
preparation of food and the care of the 
children, while she earns her share of 
the livelihood in office or shop. 

Tendencies of this nature are unmis- 
takable, among certain classes of the 
large cities. But heaven pity the chil- 
dren and the husband if the change be- 
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comes widespread! The forces which 
tend to draw husband and wife apart, 
in their interests and their daily livin 
are too many already, without this 
sweeping industrial change. A man 
would slave for his family, rather. 

More than ever before, the home 
should be a refuge, a sanctuary. This 
fact we cannot emphasize better than to 
quote a recent sermon of Bishop Wil- 
liam Lawrence of Boston, of the Protest- 
aunt Episcopal church: “Anyone who is 
going to do the best work in this push- 
ing, restless age,’ he said, “must have 
a high appreciation of the sacredness, 
the value and the efficiency of the quict 
of the home. In other days a man’s 
house was his castle; in these days the 
walls of the castle have been flung down, 
and the interests of the public life press 
in from every side. Every woman who 
is anxious to uphold the finer standards 
of our civilization must, as she enters 
life, make it one of her objects to sus- 
tain the privacy and the retirement of 
the home. One cannot forgive the per- 
sons who give their time to society or 
industry and neglect the home. The 
mothers in our homes and the teachers 
in our schools are doing as great a work 
as are the builders of empires.” 
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Of the millions of carnivorous women 
in the United States of America, it has 
remained for a few, a mere handful, to 
make public protest against the needless 
suffering to which are subjected the 
dumb beasts who are martyrs to human 
health and appetite—the number of pro- 
testing men being smaller yet in pro- 
portion. There is no more dauntless 
woman in the country, probably, than 
Minnie Maddern Fiske, the actress, 
whose warfare against a_ theatrical 
“trust” has strengthened her sinews, 
and to her the dumb driven eattle 
which she is compelled to see in transit 
during her wide travels, are indebted 
for a new and earnest champion. The 
slaughter of cattle has, we believe, been 
rendered as humane as_ possible, and 
improvement has been made in the com- 
fort of creatures during transportation, 
but there is much to be desired yet of 
consideration, which will come through 
legal enactment. Mrs Fiske’s influence 
in this direction will be considerable. 
IIer opportunity is great, by reason of 
her hold upon women of wealth and 
influence at the large centers of popula- 
tion. More strength to her arm! 
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